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Proposals  for  CALEA  to  ponder 

IACP  calls  for  changes  in  accreditation  process,  structure 


The  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
should  undertake  a financial  audit 
and  a financial  recovery  plan,  con- 
duct a top-to-bottom  review  of  its 
standards  with  a view  toward  possi- 
bly eliminating  some  of  them,  and 
generally  make  the  accreditation 
process  more  “user-friendly.” 

Those  recommendations  and 
others  were  made  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Accreditation  in  a 
report  submitted  last  month  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. The  controversial  panel  was 
formed  last  August  to  address  con- 
cerns raised  by  association  members 
about  the  accreditation  process. 

High  on  the  list  of  those  concerns 
was  the  relatively  small  number  of 
agencies  that  have  successfully 
completed  the  accreditation  process. 
Only  244  of  the  nation’s  estimated 
16,000  law  enforcement  agencies  has 
achieved  accreditation  since  the 
program  was  begun  in  1979  as  a joint 
effort  of  the  IACP,  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforce- 
ment Executives,  the  National  Sher- 
iffs’ Association  and  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum. 


The  committee,  chaired  by  former 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  Police  Commis- 
sioner Francis  Looney,  also  included 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Police  Chief  Steven 
C.  Bishop;  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  Police  Chief 
Donald  W.  Ferraro;  Oak  Harbor,  Wash., 
Police  Chief  Thomas  A.  Miller; 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  Police  Chief  Joseph 
T.  Molloy;  Commissioner  James  T. 
Moore  of  the  Florida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement,  and  Charles  F. 
Rinkevich,  director  of  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center  in 
Glynco,  Ga. 

Retooling  the  Process 

The  committee  said  CALEA’s  900- 
plus  standards  should  be  reviewed  with 
the  aim  of  eliminating  “burdensome 
and  unnecessary  requirements."  Small 
agencies  should  not  be  required  to  meet 
the  same  number  of  standards  as  larger 
agencies,  the  report  said.  “The  result 
would  be  a process  that  would  be  more 
attractive  for  those  agencies  and  it  would 
help  to  achieve  greater  participation,” 
said  the  report. 

Five  of  the  committee’s  10  recom- 
mendations called  for  retooling  the 
accreditation  process.  The  committee 
said  CALEA  should  move  away  from 
the  perception  that  it  has  become  “more 


of  a regulatory  agency  than  one  that  is 
genuinely  interested  in  helping  agen- 
cies become  accredited."  Many  agen- 
cies are  reluctant  to  contact  CALEA 
staff  members  for  assistance,  the  com- 
mittee asserted,  “for  fear  that  their 
questions  might  be  the  focal  point  of 
assessors  during  site  visits.”  That  per- 
ception “places  the  future  viability  of 
the  national  accreditation  effort  in  jeop- 
ardy," the  report  said. 

The  commission  should  also  look 
for  ways  to  make  the  process  more 
efficient  and  less  time-consuming  for 
both  CALEA  and  the  agencies,  the 
committee  said.  This  might  be  accom- 
plished by  requiring  agencies  to  submit 
more  detailed  annual  reports  which 
might  reduce  the  need  for  on-site  as- 
sessments, saving  money  for  both  the 
commission  and  the  agencies. 

CALEA  should  also  institute  an 
evaluation  process  that  will  make  sure 
the  accreditation  program  “remains 
current,  reflects  the  values  of  the  times, 
and  meets  the  ongoing  needs  of  law 
enforcement,”  the  report  said. 

Money  Matters 

In  addition,  CALEA  should  con- 
sider regionalizing  its  operations,  and 
appoint  resident  representatives  who 


would  coordinate  the  process  within 
each  region.  "The  results  of  such  a 
change  could  reduce  travel  costs,  as- 
sessor fees,  staff  travel,  and  lead  to  a 
better  coordination  of  the  process," 
the  committee  wrote.  CALEA  should 
also  review  its  relationship  with  the 
expanding  roster  of  state-sponsored 
accreditation  programs,  such  as  those 
in  New  York  and  Washington. 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  of 
the  committee  was  the  financial  man- 
agement of  CALEA,  which  listed 
$660,000  in  assets  and  nearly  $1.8 
million  in  liabilities  in  an  October 
1992  financial  report.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  that  CALEA  offi- 
cials prepare  a detailed  plan  to  show 
how  the  fiscal  health  of  the  commis- 
sion can  be  improved  over  the  next 
five  years.  It  also  recommended  that 
an  independent  financial  audit  of 
CALEA  be  undertaken,  with  the 
findings  reported  to  the  founding 
organizations. 

CALEA  “must  get  its  financial 
house  in  order  and,  when  it  does  so, 
it  will  truly  be  in  a position  to  address 
all  of  its  other  problems,"  the  com- 
mittee said. 

The  committee  urged  the  forma- 
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NYC's  community  police  officers  aren't 
adequately  trained  for  their  new  mission 
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Nearly  two  years  after  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  switched  to  a 
community  policing  orientation,  the 
effort  may  be  hampered  by  a lack  of 
adequate  training  in  critical  skills  for 
officers,  a high-ranking  police  official 
said  last  month. 

In  what  is  described  as  the  first 
internal  review  of  progress  toward 
agencywide  implementation  of  com- 
munity-oriented policing,  Assistant 
Chief  Aaron  H.  Rosenthal  found  that 
officers  who  were  already  on  the  force 
when  the  plan  was  launched  in  199 1 are 
now  stymied  by  a lack  of  in-service 
training,  including  case  studies  and  role- 
playing  workshops  that  could  help  them 
work  more  effectively  with  local  resi- 
dents to  solve  entrenched  problems. 

Rosenthal,  who  reported  his  con- 
clusions in  a series  of  memos  to  Police 


Commissioner  Raymond  W.  Kelly,  said 
most  officers  receive  only  sporadic 
instruction  about  community  policing, 
and  much  of  that  occurs  at  the  end  of 
roll  calls,  after  superiors  have  outlined 
the  day’s  orders.  The  scheduling  of 
roll-call  training  could  render  it  inef- 
fective because  officers  may  be  think- 
ing more  about  the  day’s  assignments 
than  the  training  session,  Rosenthal  ■ 
pointed  out. 

The  review  has  also  found  that  de- 
tectives have  not  been  using  informa- 
tion developed  by  community-policing 
officers  in  their  investigations.  Such 
information  could  provide  crucial  leads 
that  would  allow  detectives  to  solve  a 
wide  range  of  crimes,  Rosenthal  said. 

Kelly  appointed  Rosenthal  in  No- 
vember to  oversee  the  implementation 
of  community  policing  and  to  ensure 
that  the  effort  remains  on  schedule. 
Community  policing  was  introduced 
with  much  fanfare  as  a cornerstone  of 
Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins's  billion-dol- 
lar  “Safe  Streets,  Safe  City”  police  hir- 
ing plan,  which  by  1996  will  increase 
the  number  of  police  officers  to  a rec- 
ord level  of  32,000. 

Both  police  officials  characterized 
community  policing  as  a “work  in  prog- 
ress." adding  that  snags  in  its  implem- 
entation were  to  be  expected  in  the 
tradition-bound  department. 

“Remember,  everyone’s  talking 
about  community  policing,  and  we’re 
doing  it,"  Kelly  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “It’s  a work  in  progress.  We’re 


the  model.  We’re  the  ones  who  dis- 
cover as  we  go  along  where  the  prob- 
lems are.  Chief  Rosenthal  is  giving  me 
exactly  what  I wanted,  assessing  it  as 
we  go  along." 

“What  I’m  doing  is  fine-tuning," 
Rosenthal  said.  “I’m  coordinating  the 
forward  movement  of  community  po- 
licing and  making  recommendations.  I 
don’t  think  I'm  meeting  with  any  resis- 
tance out  there,  but  in  some  cases  I'd 
call  it  inertia." 

Rosenthal  and  his  staff  visited  doz- 
ens of  precincts  and  reviewed  three 
specific  precincts.  Their  findings  come 
on  the  heels  of  a critical  report  by  a 
Brooklyn  community  group  in  an  area 
that  is  home  to  the  city’s  model  com- 
munity-policing precinct.  It  said  resi- 
dents were  frustrated  because  commu- 
nity officers  were  often  taken  off  their 
beats  to  respond  to  emergencies  or  were 
reassigned  to  other  duties. 

Currently,  about  3,000  patrol  offi- 
cers, or  40  per  precinct,  have  been  as- 


The  Chicago  Police  Department  is 
producing  a new  video  about  sexual 
harassment  in  which  officers  of  both 
sexes  act  out  offensive  behaviors.  The 
premiere  of  the  15- minute  tape  is  sched- 
uled for  this  spring,  when  it  will  be 
shown  to  all  officers  during  roll  calls  in 
the  agency’s  25  police  districts. 


signed  as  community-policing  officers, 
but  all  patrol  officers  are  expected  to 
integrate  the  concept  into  their  work. 
Current  recruits  receive  workshop  train- 
ing in  community  policing  at  the  Police 
Academy,  but  Rosenthal  said  he  was 
concerned  that  officers  hired  before 
1991  have  not  been  adequately  trained. 
Most  have  had  only  an  orientation 
course  and  have  had  to  I earn  from  fel- 
low officers  or  supervisors,  many  of 
whom  have  not  received  in-depth  train- 
ing themselves. 

Elsie  L.  Scott,  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner for  framing,  said  she  plans  to 
take  officers  off  the  streets  for  two-day 
classroom  instruction  on  community 
policing.  In  addition,  the  academy  re- 
cently completed  training  for  instruc- 
tors who  will  conduct  community-po- 
licing workshops  for  veteran  officers. 
Kelly  said  he  wants  to  make  half-day  or 
full-day  workshops  available  to  patrol 
officers,  most  of  whom  have  received 
only  an  introductory  course. 


The  tape  is  the  latest  in  a series  of 
initiatives  by  Police  Supt.  Matt  Ro- 
driguez to  sensitize  the  12,434-officer 
agency  to  the  problem,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  reported  earlier  this  month. 

While  police  officials  say  there  have 
not  been  widespread  complaints  about 
Continued  on  Page  9 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

“I  believe  in  treatment,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  law  enforcement.  Law 
enforcement  is  overwhelmed  and 
deserves  continued  support.” 

— Janet  Reno,  outlining  her  views  on  anti-drug 
abuse  funding  during  confirmation  hearings  on  her 
nomination  to  become  U.S.  Attorney  General.  (3:5) 


Video  verite:  Chicago  PD 
seeks  to  prevent  harassment 
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CONNECTICUT  — The  Bridgeport 
Police  Department  recently  installed  a 
telephone  terminal  at  its  radio  commu- 
nications center  that  allows  the  agency 
to  receive  calls  from  hearing-impaired 
residents.  Police  Chief  Thomas  J. 
Sweeney  said  the  agency  has  also 
plugged  into  Southern  New  England 
Telephone's  Language  Line  service, 
which  permits  near-instantaneous  inter- 
pretation of  180  different  languages. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 

Howard  University  police  staged  a 
protest  March  2 to  press  their  claims 
that  the  force  is  understaffed  and  ill- 
equipped.  Police  want  the  university  to 
hire  more  officers,  purchase  body  armor, 
computers  and  better  radios.  Director 
of  Security  Lawrence  Dawson  said  he 
is  trying  to  fill  nine  previously  frozen 
officer  positions  and  buy  at  least  30 
armored  vests.  He  said  the  start  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  in  July  will  allow  the 
hiring  of  10  more  officers. 

MAINE  — The  state  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation has  set  up  a cellular  telephone 
line  that  lets  motorists  report  emergen- 
cies in  rural  areas  by  dialing  “22."  The 
service  is  provided  at  no  cost  to  callers 
or  taxpayers. 

MARYLAND  — A grand  jury  this 
month  called  for  an  investigation  into 
charges  that  the  Baltimore  Police  De- 
partment’s drug  enforcement  unit  is 
badly  managed  and  targets  mostly 
street-level  offenders  instead  of  deal- 
ers. The  grand  jury  also  said  the  unit's 
finances  should  be  audited. 

A flame-shooting  shotgun  shell 
called  Dragon's  Breath  should  be 
banned.  Baltimore  County  police  offi- 
cials told  lawmakers  this  month.  The 
mail-order  shells  are  capable  of  reach- 
ing temperatures  up  to  4,000  degrees. 

Baltimore  police  said  83  cases  in- 
volving die  possession  of  gtins  and  other 
deadly  weapons  have  been  reported  in 
the  first  half  of  the  school  year  — 66 
more  than  at  the  same  time  ago.  The 
higher  total  is  probably  due  to  better 
detection  efforts,  police  said. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A man  who 
shot  and  killed  a Boston  police  officer 
during  an  escape  attempt  should  have 
appeared  before  a judge  for  arraign- 
ment well  before  the  fatal  shooting, 
criminal  justice  officials  say.  The  Bos- 
ton Globe  reported  that  Terrell  Muham- 
mad probably  would  have  been  released 
within  hours  of  his  arrest  on  larceny 
charges  on  Feb.  19,  but  a Municipal 
Court  practice  of  refusing  to  arraign 
defendants  starting  in  the  early  after- 
noon left  him  stuck  in  a holding  cell  at 
a downtown  police  station.  Muham- 
mad, who  told  detectives  he  was  angry 
at  the  prospect  of  being  locked  up  all 
weekend,  is  now  charged  with  fatally 
shooting  Officer  Thomas  F.  Rose  as 
Rose  escorted  him  to  a phone. 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  Legislature 
failed  this  month  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
ride Gov.  Jim  Florio’s  veto  of  a bill 
weakening  the  state's  assault  weapons 
ban,  as  Senate  leaders  conceded  they 
lacked  the  votes  needed  to  repeal  the 
law,  one  of  the  toughest  in  the  nation. 


The  Assembly  had  voted  in  late  Febru- 
ary to  repeal  the  ban  on  military-style 
semiautomatic  weapons,  which  was 
signed  by  Florio  in  1990. 

NEW  YORK  — A New  York  City 
undercover  detective  was  shot  to  death 
during  a botched  marijuana  buy  on 
March  10,  becoming  the  first  NYPD 
officer  to  die  in  the  line  of  duty  this  year 
and  the  first  ever  killed  in  a marijuana 
bust.  Seven-year  police  veteran  Del 
Luis  Lopez  was  killed  as  he  attempted 
to  complete  a buy  at  a print  shop  where 
he  had  earlier  purchased  two  guns  and 
bullets.  Police  Commissioner  Raymond 
Kelly  defended  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  bust  despite  an  anonymous  call 
several  hours  earlier  warning  that  a 
police  officer  would  be  shot  in  the  area 
that  day.  Three  suspects  — David 
Degondea,  22;  Robert  Heleneck,  37, 
and  Edward  Arce,  39  — were  charged. 

Ne w Y ork  City  police  sergeants  and 
lieutenants  grudgingly  began  driving 
themselves  and  packing  shotguns  as  a 
disputed  one-officer  radio  car  order  was 
implemented  this  month.  Union  offi- 
cials had  sought  to  block  the  order, 
which  they  said  placed  the  supervisors 
in  danger  and  could  lead  to  an  agen- 
cywide solo-car  policy.  It  has  told  its 
members  to  carry  shotguns  with  them 
at  any  time  they  leave  their  vehicles. 

Nassau  County  police  Officer  Gary 
Farley,  a six-year  veteran,  collapsed 
and  died  after  being  punched  in  the 
chest  by  a suspect  while  responding  to 
a domestic  dispute  March  5.  Police 
apprehended  Rory  Walsh,  27,  just  a 
few  hours  before  Farley’s  funeral. 

No  one  is  above  the  law  and  that 
includes  Montgomery  County  Sheriff 
Ronald  Emery,  who  insisted  that  he  be 
ticketed  for  not  wearing  a seat  belt 
when  he  was  involved  in  a two-car 
crash  last  month.  Sheriffs  and  other  law 
enforcement  officers  are  exempt  from 
the  state's  seat  belt  law. 

VERMONT — Police  chiefs  are  angry 
about  state  plans  to  charge  local  depart- 
ments for  the  plastic  mouthpieces  used 
in  court-ordered  sobriety  tests.  Requests 
for  the  mouthpieces,  which  cost  about  9 
cents  each,  have  doubled  and  the  state 
can’t  absorb  the  costs,  officials  said. 


ALABAMA  — Eugene  Clemons  n 
and  Dedrick  Smith  were  convicted  this 
month  in  the  slaying  of  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  agent  Doug  Alt- 
house  last  May.  Althouse  was  shot  to 
death  in  Birmingham  when  Clemons 
tried  to  steal  his  car.  Sentencing  for  the 
pair  is  set  for  April  14. 

FLORIDA  — For  the  fourth  time  in  a 
year,  a state  court  has  ordered  a change 
of  venue  for  the  retrial  of  William 
Lozano,  a Miami  police  officer  charged 
with  manslaughter  in  the  deaths  of  two 
black  men  in  1989.  The  District  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Tallahassee  ordered  the 
retrial  moved  back  to  Orlando  from 
Tallahassee,  a shift  that  will  delay  the 
proceeding  until  May  17.  The  case, 
which  has  strong  racial  overtones,  was 
to  be  tried  in  Tallahassee  to  increase  the 


likelihood  that  blacks  would  be  on  the 
jury.  The  latest  shift  is  part  of  an  effort 
to  ensure  that  Latinos  also  have  a pres- 
ence on  the  jury. 

Kimberly  Bliss  Soubielle,  27,  who 
had  served  five  years  of  a 15-year  sen- 
tence for  the  shooting  death  of  her 
abusive  husband,  was  freed  March  10. 
Soubielle  is  the  first  woman  released 
under  the  state’s  new  fast-track  review 
of  battered  women’s  cases. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  Jackson  City 
Council  unanimously  approved  the 
purchase  of  1 15  semiautomatic  pistols 
for  police  last  month,  just  hours  after 
police  used  the  weapons  in  a shootout 
that  led  to  the  arrest  of  a widely  sought 
suspect.  The  new  pistols  will  bring  to 
500  the  total  number  of  such  weapons 
already  on  hand,  said  Police  Chief 
Jimmy  Wilson. 

TENNESSEE  — A black  undercover 
officer  who  was  beaten  last  December 
by  fellow  officers  who  apparently  mis- 
took him  for  a suspect  gave  differing 
accounts  of  the  confrontation  to  Nash- 
ville police  investigators  and  the  FBI, 
Police  Chief  Robert  Kirchner  said  last 
month.  Reggie  Miller  told  police  that 
no  provocation  had  occurred  before  he 
was  roughed  up  by  five  officers  while 
he  was  working  on  an  anti-prostitution 
sting  operation,  but  told  the  FBI  he  was 
“testing  [an  officer’s]  police  tactics," 
Kirchner  said.  Two  officers  were  fired 
because  of  the  incident,  while  the  other 
three  are  on  paid  leave  pending  the 
outcome  of  an  internal  investigation. 

VIRGINIA — The  Legislature  passed 
a bill  Feb.  25  that  limits  gun  buyers  to 
one  purchase  a month  unless  additional 
purchases  are  approved  by  local  police. 
The  bill,  a compromise  over  a more 
stringent  measure  supported  by  Gov.  L. 
Douglas  Wilder,  is  aimed  at  changing 
the  state’s  image  as  a “gun  supermar- 
ket"  for  criminals  from  the  Northeast. 

Tracking  dogs  quickly  led  State 
Police  investigators  to  two  suspects  in 
the  slaying  of  state  Trooper  Jose  Ca- 
vazos, who  was  found  shot  to  death 
Feb.  24  beside  his  patrol  car  in  Daly 
City,  a suburb  of  Washington.  Cavazos, 
50,  was  apparently  shot  during  a traffic 
stop.  Two  suspects,  Lonnie  Weeks  Jr., 

20,  of  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  and  Louis 
Jefferson  Dukes  Jr.  21,  of  Washington, 
were  arrested  at  a nearby  motel. 


ILLINOIS — The  Chicago  chapiter  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  dropped 
plans  for  a St.  Patrick’s  Day  parade 
float  that  would  have  honored  five  offi- 
cers fired  or  disciplined  for  mistreating 
blacks,  after  the  president  of  the  local 
NAACP  condemned  it  as  racist. 

Since  1990,  the  overall  strength  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Department  has  risen 
by  777  officers,  and  new  hires  have 
increased  the  total  number  of  officers 
from  a two-decade  low  of  1 1 ,657  to 
12,434.  But  so  many  officers  — over 
1,500 — left  the  department  in  that  time 
period  that  the  agency  had  to  hire  three 
people  for  each  net  gain  of  one  officer. 

The  Justice  Department  is  investi- 


gating the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  in 
Chicago  for  possible  misconduct  in  the 
pxirchase  and  disappearance  of  dozens 
of  handguns.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  is  assisting 
the  Justice  Department’s  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  in  probing  how  the 
Marshals  Service  obtained  up  to  80 
firearms  ordered  with  bogus  paperwork 
from  an  Indiana  firearms  distributor. 
The  weapx>ns  repxwtedly  disappeared 
without  a trace  after  delivery. 

A McHenry  County  grand  jury  last 
month  indicted  Woodstock  Police  Chief 
Herbert  Pitzman  and  two  top  aides  in 
connection  with  illegal  eavesdropjping 
on  calls  made  by  fellow  officers  on  a 
private  telephone  line.  Pitzman,  Assis- 
tant Chief  Randall  Beu  and  communi- 
cations supjervisor  Christine  Kutz  are 
charged  with  illegally  tape  recording 
eight  conversations  between  Wood- 
stock  pjolice  officers  and  relatives  and 
friends.  The  three  are  also  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  engage  in  eavesdropjping. 

INDIANA  — The  trial  of  Hop*  Rip>- 
pjey,  16,  the  fourth  teen-age  girl  charged 
in  the  brutal,  revenge-motivated  mur- 
der of  12-year-old  Shanda  Sharer  will 
begin  May  3.  Shanda  was  beaten, 
stabbed,  sodomized  and  burned  alive 
by  a group  of  girls,  one  of  whom  be- 
lieved Shanda  had  lured  her  lesbian 
lover  away.  Three  of  the  girls  charged 
were  convicted  earlier  this  year. 

Parents  of  Paoli  school  students 
enrolled  in  a one-week  course  on  how 
to  handle  guns  say  they  like  the  pro- 
gram, according  to  school  officials. 
Critics  have  attacked  the  course,  which 
is  pjartly  backed  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  contending  that  students 
should  be  learning  instead  about  the 
dangers  of  guns. 

IOWA  — Gov.  Terry  Brans  ted ’s  pro- 
posal to  reinstate  the  death  penalty, 
which  was  revised  to  exclude  young- 
sters and  pregnant  women,  was  rejected 
by  a House  panel  this  month,  but  aides 
predict  that  the  issue  will  resurface 
because  most  voters  suppjort  the  idea. 

A female  police  recruit  with  a hear- 
ing impairment  was  ordered  reinstated 
to  the  Iowa  Law  Enforcement  Acad- 
emy this  month.  Lanette  Widdison,  who 
lost  28  percent  of  her  hearing  as  an 
infant,  had  been  hired  and  sworn  in  as  a 
piolice  officer  when  she  was  dismissed 
from  the  academy  because  of  the  dis- 
ability. 

A House  panel  apjproved  a bill  this 
month  that  would  require  motorists 
caught  driving  drunk  to  forfeit  driving 
privileges  for  at  least  30  days. 

MICHIGAN  — Federal  agents  are  said 
to  be  cracking  down  on  illegal  laborato- 
ries in  the  state’s  Upper  Peninsula  in 
which  battery  acid  and  drain  openers 
are  being  used  to  make  methcathinone, 
a drug  known  among  users  as  “cat." 

WISCONSIN  — You’re  never  too  far 
from  the  long  arm  of  the  law.  That’s  the 
lesson  imparted  to  a would-be  robber  of 
a Milwaukee  Taco  Bell  restaurant  on 
March  1 . The  unidentified  robber,  15, 
and  a 17-year-old  companion  entered 
the  restaurant  and  announced  a stickup. 
“No,  it’s  not,"  said  Officer  Bradley 
Kust  as  he  pjut  a gun  to  the  youth’s  head. 
Kust  was  waiting  in  line  behind  the 
teens  while  on  a break  from  in-service 
training  at  the  nearby  police  academy. 


MINNESOTA  — Over  300  anti-gay 
incidents  occurred  in  the  state  in  1992, 
according  to  the  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Community  Action  Council  of  St.  Paul . 
While  the  number  of  crimes  remained 
stable,  they  were  more  violent  and  in- 
cluded seven  gay-related  murders, 
compared  to  four  in  1991. 

Officers  armed  with  radar  guns  and 
Breathalyzers  are  cruising  snowmobile 
trails  in  St.  Louis  County  to  cut  down 
on  accidents.  Eight  of  the  15  people 
killed  statewide  in  snowmobile  acci- 
dents last  year  died  in  the  county,  and 
over  half  of  them  had  been  drinking. 

MISSOURI  — Tissue  samples  from 

1 3 exhumed  bodies  are  being  examined 
to  determine  if  foul  play  was  involved 
in  the  deaths.  The  examinations  are  part 
of  an  FBI  probe  into  an  unusual  number 
of  deaths  in  a ward  of  Columbia’s 
Truman  Memorial  Veterans  Hospital. 

Nine  alleged  members  of  the  Los 
Angeles-based  Crips  gang  were  among 

14  people  named  in  a Federal  indict- 
ment on  charges  of  dealing  30  pjounds 
of  cocaine  a month  in  St.  Louis  and 
other  cities.  U.S.  Attorney  Stepjhen  B. 
Higgins  said  the  gang's  operation  was 
unusual  because  it  sold  cocaine  simul- 
taneously in  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  the  Colorado  cities  of  Au- 
rora, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 

MONTANA — A bill  to  abolish  hang- 
ing as  a form  of  legal  execution  in  the 
state  was  defeated  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  March  6.  The  bill, 
which  had  passed  the  Senate,  would 
have  left  lethal  injection  as  the  state’s 
only  form  of  capital  pxinishment.  Mon- 
tana, one  of  four  states  to  retain  hanging 
as  an  execution  option,  has  not  exe- 
cuted a criminal  since  1943. 

Anaconda-Deer  Lodge  County 
commissioners  assured  residents  this 
month  that  pjolice  will  be  exempjt  from 
any  budget-related  layoffs.  A mix-up 
concerning  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  pjolice  to  the  91 1 budget  apjpjarently 
raised  fears  of  furloughs. 

NEBRASKA  — The  FBI  will  give  to 
Omaha’s  Creighton  University  3,000 
unclaimed  books  stolen  by  bibliopjhile 
Stephen  Blumberg,  who  was  convicted 
of  the  thefts  two  years  ago.  Bureau 
officials,  who  said  they  had  tried  to 
trace  the  books’  owners,  decided  to 
donate  the  books  to  Creighton  because 
its  staff  had  helped  identify  many  of  the 
works.  The  books  were  among  the 
thousands  of  rare  volumes  that  had  been 
stolen  from  libraries  nationwide  and 
were  later  found  in  Blumberg’s  home. 

The  State  Patrol  made  its  largest 
cocaine  seizure  ever  last  month  when  it 
discovered  737  pxxinds  of  the  drug  in  a 
car  being  towed  by  two  California 
brothers.  The  estimated  value  was  set  at 
$24  million.  A few  days  later,  troopers 
hit  peydirt  again,  seizing  almost  70 
pjounds  of  cocaine  worth  $2  million 
during  another  traffic  stop  involving  a 
California  man. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Ward  County 
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Top  U.S.  lawman  — a woman 

Third  time  is  the  charm  as  Clinton  sets 
precedent  with  appointment  of  Reno  as  A-G 


commissioners  approved  the  purchase 
of  a metal  detector  for  courtroom  secu- 
rity and  three  portable  alarms  that  judges 
will  carry.  The  action  comes  after  the 
wounding  of  a judge  in  Grand  Forks 
last  May. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — A convicted 
cop-killer  who  escaped  from  an  Okla- 
homa prison  in  1986  was  recaptured  at 
a car  dealership  in  Spearfish  where  he 
was  employed.  David  Smith  was  cap- 
tured by  officers  who  acted  on  a tip  they 
received  from  a viewer  of  the  TV  series 
“Unsolved  Mysteries." 


COLORADO  — Denver  Mayor 
Wellington  Webb  announced  a pro- 
gram this  month  in  which  volunteers 
will  ticket  drivers  who  park  illegally  in 
spaces  reserved  for  the  handicapped. 
The  volunteers,  some  of  whom  are  them- 
selves disabled,  will  issue  $50  parking 
tickets. 

NEW  MEXICO  — An  anti-drunken 
driving  proposal  currently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Legislature  received  the 
support  of  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving  president  Milo  Kirk  this  month. 
The  bill  calls  for  the  installation  of 
dashboard-mounted  cameras  in  police 
cars  to  help  document  DUI  arrests. 

TEXAS  — Gov.  Ann  Richards  is  ex- 
pected to  sign  a bill  approved  by  the 
state  Senate  this  month  that  will  make 
stalking  a crime  in  Texas. 

A police  officer’s  14-year-old  son, 
apparently  upset  at  being  disciplined 
for  a bad  grade,  opened  fire  from  his 
home  March  6,  killing  Haltom  City 
police  Officer  Gary  Hires,  and  wound- 
ing three  civilians  before  being  shot 
dead  by  police.  Hires,  a 48-year-old, 
1 9-year  veteran  of  the  department,  was 
killed  when  he  responded  to  reports  of 
gunfire,  said  officials  in  the  Fort  Worth 
suburb.  Later,  a special  unit  of  officers 
using  stun  grenades  stormed  the  house 
and  found  the  body  of  Juan  Ramon, 
lying  amid  an  aresenal  of  rifles  and 
other  loaded  weapons.  Ramon’s  father, 
Jeffie,  is  an  officer  with  the  Hurst  Po- 
lice Department 

UTAH  — Salt  Lake  County  officials 
are  considering  awarding  state  Repre- 
sentative David  Jones  an  additional 
$7,500  contract  to  start  a program  to 
steer  troubled  youths  away  from  gang 
activity.  An  initial  $7,500  contract  was 
used  to  determine  whether  the  program 
was  feasible. 


CALIFORNIA  — Thousands  of 
people  were  evacuated  from  the  Fed- 
eral Building  in  downtown  Los  Ange- 
les March  2 after  an  abandoned  electri- 
cal device  was  found  in  the  lobby.  The 
police  bomb  squad,  which  blew  up  the 
device,  said  it  turned  out  to  be  a boom 


box-type  stereo  system. 

Police  clad  in  riot  gear  prevented  a 
confrontation  between  pro-  and  anti- 
abortion protesters  in  Fremont  from 
turning  into  a violent  clash  this  month. 
One  pro-choice  demonstrator  was 
charged  with  kicking  and  spitting  at 
officers  outside  the  Bethel  Baptist 
Church,  where  200  abortion  rights 
supporters  had  gathered. 

A California  judge  on  March  10 
granted  a request  from  San  Jose  offi- 
cials who  want  to  bar  19  suspected 
gang  members  from  entering  the  city’s 
Rocksprings  neighborhood,  a four- 
block  area  that  has  been  the  scene  of 
numerous  shootings  and  assaults.  Civil 
liberties  lawyers  oppose  such  “civil 
abatement"  orders,  which  they  contend 
may  violate  freedom-of-assembly  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Willie 
Williams  said  a seven-month  probe  has 
found  no  evidence  to  support  charges 
that  a secret  police  intelligence  unit 
allegedly  spied  on  prominent  Los 
Angeles  residents.  Williams,  who  had 
closed  the  unit  and  seized  its  files  shortly 
after  its  existence  was  disclosed  in  a 
book  by  a former  detective,  said  last 
month  he  had  ordered  reforms  to  guard 
against  future  abuses. 

Two  Compton  police  officers  were 
shot  to  death  Feb.  22  by  men  in  a pickup 
truck  they  had  pulled  over  in  a traffic 
stop.  Officers  James  Wayne  McDonald, 
23,  and  Kevin  Michael  Burrell,  29, 
were  killed  on  a brightly  lit  main  thor- 
oughfare after  pulling  over  a red  Chev- 
rolet pickup  with  at  least  two  men  in- 
side. McDonald  was  working  his  next- 
to-last  shift  before  leaving  Compton  to 
join  the  San  Jose  Police  Department. 

OREGON  — Opponents  say  a Senate 
bill  that  would  lower  the  legal  standard 
for  drunken  driving  to  0.04  from  0.08 
would  make  criminals  out  of  social 
drinkers.  Proponents  of  the  measure, 
which  has  not  yet  been  approved,  claim 
that  even  small  amounts  of  alcohol  can 
impair  driving. 

WASHINGTON  — Longview  police 
say  motion  sickness  pills  are  the  latest 
substance-abuse  fad  among  minors. 
Three  youths  were  hospitalized  recently 
for  overdoses,  hallucinations  and  ac- 
celerated heart  rates  caused  by  the  drug. 


Residents  of  a Methuen,  Mass., 
neighborhood  that  has  become  a setting 
for  flagrant  activity  between  street 
prostitutes  and  their  cruising  johns  are 
arming  themselves  with  camcorders  to 
record  the  transactions. 

They  say  they  will  turn  the  tapes 
over  to  local  police,  who  plan  to  send 
letters  to  the  cars’  owners  informing 
them  that  the  vehicle  was  seen  being 
used  for  illicit  activity. 

Linda  Soucy,  a mother  of  four  who 
is  spearheading  the  effort,  said  12  people 
in  Methuen  and  in  nearby  Lawrence 
this  month  began  working  in  two-per- 
son teams  to  record  the  activities  of 
prostitutes  and  their  clients.  Undercover 
Lawrence  police  made  several  arrests 
on  March  2,  the  first  day  the  tactic  was 
used.  The  Boston  Globe  reported. 

Soucy  told  The  Globe  she  was  tired 


President  Clinton’s  first  two  at- 
tempts to  appoint  the  nation's  first 
female  Attorney  General  were  derailed 
before  they  ever  reached  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol, but  the  President  finally  achieved 
his  goal  this  month  when  Dade  County. 
Fla.,  State's  Attorney  Janet  Reno  sailed 
through  Senate  confirmation  hearings 
on  her  way  to  being  sworn  in  as  Clin- 
ton's last  major  Cabinet  appointee. 

Reno,  a Harvard  Law  School  gradu- 
ate, was  sworn  in  March  12  to  head  the 
95,700-employee  Justice  Department, 
which  has  been  without  a permanent 
Attorney  General  since  the  resignation 
of  William  Barr  in  January.  Since  Barr’s 
resignation,  Stuart  Gerson,  a holdover 
from  the  Bush  Administration,  has  been 
serving  as  acting  attorney  general. 

The  third  choice  was  apparently  the 
charm  Clinton  needed  to  complete  his 
Cabinet.  His  first  choice,  corporate 
lawyer  ZoC  Baird,  withdrew  her  nomi- 
nation in  January  after  it  was  revealed 
she  had  violated  immigration  laws  by 
hiring  undocumented  aliens  as  domes- 
tic help  and  failed  to  pay  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  for  them.  Clinton’s  reported 
second  choice,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Kimba  Wood  of  New  York,  was  never 
formally  nominated  after  the  White 
House  learned  that  she  too  had  em- 
ployed an  undocumented  worker  as  a 
babysitter.  Although  Wood’s  hiring  of 
the  worker  was  not  illegal  at  the  time, 
and  she  did  pay  the  required  taxes. 
White  House  officials  feared  a replay 
of  the  “Nannygate"  controversy  that 
forced  Baird  out  of  the  running  and 
caused  an  early  political  embarrass- 
ment for  the  new  Administration. 

Reno,  54,  encountered  none  of  the 
thorny  issues  over  domestic  help  that 
were  lobbed  at  Baird  during  her  Senate 
confirmation  hearings,  since  she  has 
never  married  and  has  no  children. 

Indeed,  the  only  questioning  that 
even  approached  surliness  came  with 
regard  to  her  comments  on  habeas  cor- 
pus, the  legal  principle  used  by  death- 
row  prisoners  to  challenge  their  con- 
victions and  sentences,  in  proceedings 
that  often  drag  on  for  years.  Although 
Reno  is  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
the  death  penalty,  she  conceded  that 
habeas  corpus  reforms  are  needed. 

“To  find  those  people  still  in  prison 
without  that  penalty  carried  out  after  10 
and  1 3 and  15  years  makes  a mockery 
of  the  justice  system,”  she  said,  but 


of  being  accosted  by  johns  as  she  walked 
down  her  street,  and  angered  at  seeing 
used  condoms  and  hypodermic  needles 
littering  the  streets  around  her  chil- 
dren’s school  bus  stop.  She  said  she  and 
the  teams,  which  are  being  coordinated 
by  neighborhood  crime  watch  groups, 
will  continue  their  efforts  until  the  ac- 
tivity is  stopped. 

Soucy  lives  near  Broadway,  a com- 
mercial strip  that  forms  a boundary  line 
between  Methuen  and  Lawrence,  which 
provides  a handy  escape  route  for  pros- 
titutes and  their  customers.  But  while 
the  violators  may  be  free  from  prosecu- 
tion once  they  have  eluded  officers, 
Soucy  said  her  group  has  the  advantage 
of  not  being  constrained  by  jurisdic- 
tional lines.  “It's  ajurisdiction  problem 
for  police,  but  not  for  us.  I can  follow 
them  into  Lawrence,"  she  said  of  the 


added  that  any  reform  efforts  during 
her  tenure  must  be  made  without  di- 
minishing defendant's  rights. 

Despite  her  personal  opposition  to 
the  death  penalty.  Reno  testified  that  as 
a prosecutor,  she  had  sought  the  death 
penalty  for  accused  killers  she  called 
the  “mean  bads"  — people  she  defined 
as  "totally  contemptuous  of  human  life." 

Reno,  who  observers  at  the  hearings 
said  deflected  more  questions  than  she 
answered  and  carefully  crafted  her 
replies  to  fit  the  Clinton  Administration 
line,  promised  to  build  “a  true  partner- 
ship with  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment throughout  America." 

“Attacking  violent  crime,  drug  traf- 
ficking and  public  corruption  must  be 


johns  and  prostitutes. 

Members  of  crime  watch  groups 
monitor  areas  for  prostitution  and  when 
the  activity  surfaces,  call  up  other 
members.  Sitting  in  cars  with  signs 
warning  that  the  videotaping  is  taking 
place,  they  record  the  goings-on. 

Methuen  and  Lawrence  police  have 
given  the  residents’  their  blessings  and 
plan  to  aid  the  effort  by  studying  the 
tapes  to  identify  owners  of  vehicles 
linked  to  illegal  activity.  Once  the  iden- 
tification is  made,  police  will  send  a 
letter  informing  them  that  their  car  was 
seen  in  an  area  known  for  prostitution. 

"The  letter  is  not  an  accusation  of 
wrongdoing.  It  is  informational  in  na- 
ture," said  Lawrence  Police  Chief  Al- 
len Cole,  whose  department  stirred 
controversy  last  December  when  it 
cordoned  off  a neighborhood  with  bar- 


the  first  priority  of  the  Department,  and 
if  you  confirm  me,  it  will  be,"  she  said. 

Reno  refused  to  commit  to  a request 
by  two  Judiciary  Committee  members, 
Dianne  Fcinstein  (D.-Calif.)  and  Arlen 
Specter  (R.-Pa.),  for  a 50-50  split  in 
funding  between  law  enforcement  and 
treatment  and  rehabilitiation  efforts  to 
fight  drug  abuse.  “I  believe  in  treat- 
ment, but  not  at  the  expense  of  law 
enforcement,"  she  said . “I  don ’t  want  to 
commit  to  a certain  balance.  . Law 
enforcement  is  overwhelmed  and  de- 
serves continued  support." 

On  gun  control,  Reno's  views  echo 
those  of  the  President.  She  said  she 
supports  the  Brady  Bill,  a proposal  for 
Continued  on  Page  10 


n cades  to  cut  down  on  curbside  drug- 
trafficking. (See  LEN,  Dec  31, 1992  ] 

But  John  Reinstein  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  of  Massachusetts  told 
The  Globe  that  he  is  concerned  about 
the  letters  because  they  imply  that  the 
driver  was  looking  for  prostitutes. 

Soucy  said  the  groups'  only  con- 
cern is  to  rid  their  neighborhoods  of 
prostitution,  which  has  been  a problem 
for  several  years  and  intensified  last 
summer.  She  said  prostitutes  will  ges- 
ture to  their  customers  on  Broadway, 
then  meet  them  on  residential  side 
streets.  They  drive  to  secluded  loca- 
tions to  complete  the  liaisons. 

“It’s  not  a victimless  crime  when 
our  children  can’t  walk  outside,"  said 
Soucy.  “I  have  teen-age  girls,  and  I 
want  them  to  be  able  to  walk  down  the 
street  I don’t  want  them  propositioned" 


One  ex-chief  is  uneasy 
about  Reno's  record 


While  news  of  Janet  Reno’s 
nomination  brought  ringing  endorse- 
ments from  many  legal  observers 
and  law  enforcement  officials,  at  least 
one  official  who  worked  with  her 
during  her  15  years  as  Dade  County 
prosecutor  does  not  give  her  such 
high  marks.  Moreover,  statistics  show 
that  under  Reno's  leadership,  the 
State  Attorney’s  Office,  whose  juris- 
diction includes  Miami,  has  com- 
piled a record  of  successful  prosecu- 
tions that  has  often  lagged  behind 
other  jurisdictions  in  the  state. 

Kenneth  Harms,  who  was  Mi- 
ami’s police  chief  from  1978  to  1984, 
said  he  was  not  entirely  “comfort- 
able" with  Reno's  record  on  crime. 
“She’s  a very  good  politician,"  he 
told  The  New  York  Times.  “But  in 
terms  of  putting  bad  guys  in  jail.  I'm 
not  at  all  comfortable  with  her  rec- 
ord. The  bottom  line  is  that  there  are 
too  many  damn  criminals  out  on  the 
street.”  Reno  is  at  least  partly  re- 
sponsible, said  Harms,  because  Dade 
County  “lags  behind  counties  with 
less  population  and  less  crime  in 
terms  of  sending  people  to  jail." 

“Reality  suggests  strongly  that 
bad  guys  in  South  Florida  are  not  too 
concerned  with  the  idea  that  getting 
caught  and  convicted  will  result  in 
any  substantial  jail  time,  as  opposed 


to  them  essentially  walking  through 
a revolving  door."  added  Harms,  who 
led  the  department  when  Reno’s 
office  lost  a brutality  case  involving 
white  Miami  police  officers  accused 
of  fatally  beating  Arthur  McDuffie,  a 
black  man.  The  1980  acquittals 
sparked  riots  that  left  scores  dead. 

Records  show  that  under  Reno, 
the  State  Attorney’s  Office’s  suc- 
cessful prosecution  rate,  which  in- 
cludes felony  cases  ending  with 
convictions,  guilty  pleas  and  no 
contests,  increased  from  39.9  per- 
cent in  1986  to  56  6 percent  in  1991 
But  dunng  that  year,  Reno’s  office 
lost  about  40  percent  of  the  cases  it 
actually  took  to  court  — well  above 
the  statewide  average  of  30  percent, 
which  placed  Dade  County’s  per- 
formance next  to  last  of  the  state's  20 
judicial  circuits. 

Also  in  1991,  Reno  and  her  staff 
of  239  lawyers  actually  brought  to 
trial  only  2 percent  of  all  felony  de- 
fendants in  Dade  County,  which  is 
well  below  the  statewide  average  of 
just  over  3.5  percent.  The  Dade 
County  State  Attorney’s  Office  also 
obtained  a lower  number  of  guilty 
pleas  from  defendants  before  trial  in 
comparison  with  other  Florida  juris- 
dictions. In  1991,  73  percent  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Ready,  aim,  shoot!  Irate  residents,  armed  with 
video  cameras,  take  on  street  prostitution 
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People  & Places 


Raising  their  voices  collectively 

Heavyweight  roster  signs  resolution  seeking  drug-policy  change 


The  Federal  Government  needs 
to  redirect  the  focus  of  its  failed 
drug-control  policies  away  from  law 
enforcement  and  connections  and  shift 
resources  toward  finding  medical  and 
social  solutions  to  the  seemingly 
intractable  problem  of  drug  abuse, 
says  a group  of  high-profile  policy- 
makers, who  signed  a resolution 
underscoring  that  view  last  month  in 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Among  those  who  signed  the 
resolution  on  Feb.  26  at  Stanford 
University’s  Hoover  Institution  were 
former  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Police  Chief 
Joseph  D.  McNamara,  who  is  a 
fellow  at  the  institution;  Baltimore 
Mayor  Kurt  Schmoke,  a former 
Federal  prosecutor,  Nobel  Prize- 
winning economist  Milton  Fried- 
man, and  former  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz 

The  resolution  states  that  U.S. 
society  “must  recognize  drug  use 
and  abuse  as  the  medical  and  social 
problems  that  they  are  and  that  they 
must  be  treated  with  medical  and 
social  solutions.”  It  also  calls  on 
President  Clinton  and  the  Congress 
to  name  “an  objective  commission, 
to  recommend  revisions  of  the  drug 
laws  . in  order  to  reduce  the  harm 
\ 


our  current  policies  are  causing." 

Those  harms  include  the  “under- 
mining of  legitimate  governments 
worldwide"  because  of  the  huge  profits 
from  drug  trafficking;  “a  cycle  of  hos- 
tility” between  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  minorities,  who  are  jailed 
for  drug  offenses  in  disproportionate 
numbers;  the  increase  in  AIDS  and 
hepatitis,  both  blood-borne  diseases 
often  spread  by  drug  users  through  dirty 
hypodermic  needles,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  legitimate  uses  of  some  drugs, 
such  as  marijuana,  to  ease  pain  and 
suffering  among  terminally  ill  patients. 

McNamara,  who  retired  from  polic- 
ing in  1990  and  has  since  become  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  nation’s  anti- 
drug policies,  said  the  war  on  drugs  is 
“totally  destroying  the  police,  putting 
them  in  a position  where  they  can’t  win, 
where  they’re  the  enemy  of  every 
minority  youth  in  the  inner  cities.  It’s 
not  reducing  drug  abuse.  It’s  just  mak- 
ing dope  pushers  and  crooked  officials 
rich."  he  said  . 

The  policies  are  bankrupting  local 
governments  and  diverting  police  from 
endeavors  like  community  policing,  he 
said.  “When  you  make  soldiers  out  of 
cops,  the  results  are  very  predictable  in 
the  inner  city:  They  become  casualties 


of  a war  they  can't  win." 

McNamara  told  LEN  that  the  rea- 
son why  law  enforcement-based  solu- 
tions to  the  narcotics  are  elusive  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — profits.  “We 
cannot  win  simply  because  cocaine  or 
heroin  worth  $500  in  Colombia,  Bo- 
livia, Peru  or  Mexico  is  worth  $ 100,000 
in  an  American  city.  The  profit  margin 
is  just  too  strong,  and  all  of  the  cops, 
soldiers  and  prisons  in  the  world  will 
not  stop  that.” 

McNamara,  who  helped  organize 
the  gathering  where  the  resolution  was 
signed,  said  its  supporters  believe  the 
Clinton  Administration  offers  “a  win- 
dow of  opportunity"  to  reverse  disas- 
trous drug-control  policies.  The  new 
Administration  has  shown  encourag- 
ing signs  of  being  open  to  suggestions 
from  the  public,  McNamara  noted 

Cl  inton  has  not  made  any  high-pro- 
file statements  or  taken  any  real  action 
on  the  drug  issue  since  taking  office, 
said  McNamara,  adding  that  that  “indi- 
cates a healthy  point  of  view  on  his  part 
that  there  are  a lot  more  important  and 
timely  things  to  be  involved  with.  And 
that  was  our  plea  — don’t  do  what  you 
did  yesterday,  which  is  what  a lot  of  bu- 
reaucracies tend  to  do." 

McNamara,  who  is  currently  writ- 


ing a book  on  “the  crisis  in  Amen  can 
policing,"  said  his  research  shows  a 
“tremendous  shift  in  public  attitudes, 
even  among  the  front  line  troops  — 
judges,  cops,  police  chiefs  and  prose- 
cutors — 95  percent  of  whom  be- 
lieve we're  not  winning  the  war  on 
drugs  and  that  we  should  view  it  not 
as  a criminal  justice  problem,  but  as 
a social  and  medical  problem." 

Nearly  absent  from  the  resolu- 
tion are  the  signatures  of  law  en- 
forcement officials.  McNamara  said 
he  would  not  seek  their  support  “until 
we  can  also  demonstrate  to  police 
chiefs,  who  are  in  a very  sensitive 
position  on  this  issue,  that  it's  safe  to 
call  for  alternative  measures." 

McNamara  said  he  and  other  sign- 
ers do  not  advocate  legalizauon  of 
drugs,  but  are  trying  to  reach  a 
“middle  ground"  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  one  that  might  be  modeled 
on  successful  efforts  to  reduce  alco- 
hol and  tobacco  use. 

The  group  has  not  officially  de- 
livered the  resolution  and  petitions  it 
has  gathered  to  the  White  House,  but 
officials  of  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  requested  a copy 
after  hearing  news  reports  about  the 
effort. 


Bracing 
for  change 

A 3 2 -year  police  veteran  who  came 
out  of  retirement  eight  months  ago  to 
become  police  chief  of  a virtually  crime- 
free  village  just  north  of  Chicago  is 
overseeing  the  police  department's 
transformation  from  a part-time  to  full- 
time agency. 

The  makeover  of  the  Tower  Lakes 
Police  Department  is  being  coordinated 
by  Police  Chief  Ralph  R.  Evans,  a 
former  police  chief  of  nearby  Rolling 
Meadows,  whose  primary  duty  is  to 
prepare  the  department  to  meet  antici- 
pated growing  demands  for  service  and 
fight  the  crime  that  residents  say  will 
inevitably  arrive. 

So  far,  the  two-square-mile  village 
of  1.300  residents  has  escaped  the  crime 
that  has  plagued  its  suburban  neigh- 
bors. The  village  recorded  no  crimes 
for  two  years  during  the  mid-1980's, 
and  again  in  1991,  according  to  statis- 
tics compiled  by  the  state.  The  most 
serious  crime  during  the  nine-year  ten- 
ure of  Evans's  predecessor,  Ed  Zami- 
ski,  was  a car  theft.  As  of  early  March, 
not  a single  theft,  burglary  or  other 
crime  had  been  reported  to  the  Police 
Department  this  year 

“This  is  like  starting  out  in  Rolling 
Meadows  35  years  ago,"  Evans  mused 
in  an  interview  with  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

Evans,  63,  has  taken  the  helm  of  an 
agency  that  has  already  undergone  rapid 
change  and  is  bracing  for  more.  He  is 
the  village’s  first  full-time  police  chief 
and  occupies  the  department's  first 
office,  where  he  is  writing  the  agency’s 
first  policy  manual  on  its  brand-new 
computer. 

It’s  a radical  change  for  Tower 
Lakes,  which  for  years  was  policed  by 
a part-time  chief  who  didn’t  seem  to 
mind  being  awakened  to  respond  to 
nighttime  emergencies.  A 12-by- 12- 
foot  spare  bedroom  in  Zamiski’s  home 
served  as  the  base  of  operations  for  the 
department;  police  files  were  kept  in 
his  basement. 

But  village  officials  decided  that  the 
era  of  a folksy,  down-home  approach  to 
policing  was  over.  So  they  dismissed 
Zamiski  and  brought  in  Evans,  charg- 
ing him  with  devising  a plan  to  provide 
24-hour  police  coverage  for  the  town. 

Currently,  six  part-time  officers 


patrol  the  village  at  various  hours,  while 
late-night  calls  are  handled  by  a Lake 
County  sheriff's  deputy  from  nearby 
Island  Lake  But  that  arrangement  poses 
problems,  especially  in  emergencies. 
“If  a call  of  91 1 goes  to  Island  Lake 
dispatch  and  they  report  to  the  sheriff, 
the  sheriff  may  be  up  in  Antioch.  First- 
call  response  is  needed,"  Village  Trustee 
Mike  DeLapp  said. 

While  many  residents  say  they  have 
never  had  a need  to  call  for  police 
assistance,  some  welcome  the  24-hour 
coverage.  “Insurance"  was  the  way 
Alan  Gumtown,  a 25-year  resident  who 
said  he  has  never  called  police,  de- 
scribed the  change.  “Boy,  if  you  need  it. 
you’re  glad  you  have  it,"  he  said. 

Evans  said  it  is  only  a matter  of  lime 
before  crime  rears  its  ugly  head  in 
bucolic  Tower  Lakes.  “Crime  is  mov- 
ing up  here,  and  it's  going  to  continue. 
It’s  banging  on  Barrington’s  door  right 


now.  The  secret  of  good  policing  is  to 
ward  off  what  may  happen." 

To  shore  up  the  village’s  defenses, 
officials  recently  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  the  expenditure  of  $1 16,000 
— nearly  a quarter  of  its  proposed 
budget  for  the  1993-94  fiscal  year — to 
put  the  department  on  line  full  time. 
The  spending  plan  represents  a $37,000 
increase  in  police  funding.  A final  vote 
is  scheduled  for  late  March. 

Once  the  funds  become  available, 
Evans  hopes  to  hire  the  department’s 
first  full-time  officer,  who  will  be  as- 
signed to  a 3 P.M.  to  1 1 P.M  shift. 
Additional  coverage  will  be  provided 
by  neighboring  departments  in  Island 
Lake  and  Wauconda.  Island  Lake  offi- 
cers will  cover  the  town  from  1 1 P.M. 
to  7 A M.,  and  Wauconda  police  will 
provide  backup  as  needed.  Tower  Lakes 
officers  will  provide  services  to  the 
other  two  departments  when  requested 
to  do  so. 

It  looks 
like  Wayne 

M Wayne  Huggins,  the  three-term 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  sheriff  who  was 
named  early  this  month  as  executive 
director  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Accreditation  of  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies,  said  his  six  years  of  involve- 
ment in  an  accreditation  program  for 
correction  facilities  gives  him  the  expe- 
rience needed  to  cany  out  recommen- 
dations aimed  at  turning  CALEA 
around. 

Huggins,  who  was  appointed  to  head 
CALEA  on  March  8,  succeeds  Ken- 
neth H.  Medeiros,  who  died  in  Novem- 
ber of  a heart  attack 

Huggins  brings  to  CALEA  a wide 
range  of  law  enforcement  experience 
that  includes  a stint  as  a U.S.  Secret 
Service  agent  and  seven  years  as  a 


Virginia  State  Police  officer.  In  1978, 
he  served  as  chief  deputy  of  the  Fairfax 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  the  state’s 
largest  with  962  deputies.  He  mounted 
a successful  campaign  for  sheriff  in 
1979,  and  ran  for  re-election  unop- 
posed in  1983  and  1987.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  State  Police  Asso- 
ciation for  three  years,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  National  Sheriffs’ 
Association  and  the  American  Correc- 
tional Association. 

Most  recently,  Huggins  served  in 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  as  director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Corrections, 
which  a provides  technical  assistance 
and  training  to  foreign.  Federal,  state 
and  local  correctional  agencies.  Hug- 
gins, who  was  appointed  to  that  post  by 
President  Bush  in  1990,  left  the  job 
with  the  change  in  administrations. 

Huggins  also  has  extensive  experi- 
ence in  corrections  accreditation,  hav- 
ing served  as  a member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  for  Corrections 
from  1984  to  1990,  including  four  years 
as  chairman. 

His  involvement  in  that  accrediting 
body  occurred  at  a time  when  it  was 
experiencing  problems  very  similar  to 
those  now  confronting  CALEA.  “It’s 
interesting  to  compare  where  CALEA 
is  today  with  where  that  accreditation 
process  was  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago."  he  said.  “I  think  their  positions 
are  almost  identical  — growing  pains, 
financial  concerns,  claims  from  the  field 
that  the  standards  were  not  responsive 
to  everyone’s  needs  and  requirements. 
A lot  of  the  issues  CALEA  is  wrestiling 
with  today,  we  wrestled  with  and,  I 
think,  wrestled  with  successfully. 

“I  think  a lot  of  that  we  accom- 
plished in  the  correctional  accredita- 
tion process  are  lessons  learned  that 
will  serve  law  enforcement  accredita- 
tion as  well,"  he  added. 

Huggins  said  he  had  read  several 
times  the  report  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Accreditation,  which  was 


formed  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  last  year  to 
address  some  longstanding  concerns 
about  the  accreditation  process.  How- 
ever. he  would  not  speculate  on  what 
action  CALEA  officials  might  take  on 
the  committee’s  recommendations.  He 
said  the  CALEA  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners will  make  an  official  response 
to  the  report  during  its  quarterly  board 
meeting  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  later  this 
month. 

“It’s  impossible  to  say  what  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  will  or  won’t 
do  with  regards  to  the  full  report  or  any 
portion  of  the  report.  From  a personal 
standpoint,  there’s  a tremendous 
amount  of  material  there  I agree  with," 
said  Huggins,  who  will  present  a plan 
he  developed  for  reviving  CALEA, 
which  he  said  encompasses  his  own 
observations  as  well  as  those  by  the  ad 
hoc  committee  and  units  within  CALEA 
itself. 

“These  suggestions  come  from  a lot 
of  different  places,  not  just  from  the 
mind  of  Wayne  Huggins,"  he  said. 
"Everyone  else’s  suggestions  are  in- 
cluded within  the  report  I’ve  submit- 
ted. So  yes.  I’m  confident  that  if  we  can 
do  these  things  the  process  will  be 
streamlined,  more  efficient,  more  re- 
sponsive, more  relevant.  I just  think  it 
will  solve  a whole  host  of  problems." 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

As  the  political  landscape 
changes,  so  does 
the  nature  of  policing  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Find  out  from  the  city's 
top  cop  how  law 
enforcement  is  dealing 
with  the  change. 

LEN  has  the  exclusive 
interview. 
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In  Japan,  the  ultimate 
in  community  policing 


The  police  in  America  are  the  last  of 
a dying  breed  — professionals  who  still 
make  house  calls.  Often  they’re  unwel- 
come, especially  if  they  are  on  a raiding 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


party  or  are  investigating  crime  or  juve- 
nile delinquency.  Only  when  they  are 
acting  as  angels  of  mercy,  in  cases  of 
accidents,  illness  or  lost  kids,  are  the 
cops  welcomed,  and  even  then  their 
appearance  follows  bad  news. 

In  Japan  it’s  a different  story.  The 
foundation  of  police  work  in  Japan  is 
the  ultimate  in  community  policing. 
It’s  a system  of  mini-mini  precinct 
houses.  In  cities  they’re  called  kobans 
In  rural  areas  they  chuzaishos.  In  both 
cases  the  idea  is  to  get  the  police  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  community  they 
serve. 

Officers  assigned  to  kobans  and 
chuzaishos  are  expected  to  make  house 
calls  regularly,  whether  or  not  anything 
is  happening  that  requires  their  atten- 
tion. The  official  patrol  guide  put  out  by 
the  National  Police  Agency  does  not 
prescribe  the  frequency  of  home  visits, 
but  it’s  clear  that  the  officer  is  expected 
to  call  on  the  people  he  serves  with 
some  regularity.  The  aim  is  to  encour- 
age citizens  to  cooperate  with  the  po- 
lice, to  enhance  crime-prevention 
measures,  and  to  provide  a good  public 
relations  tool.  After  a visit,  the  officer 
must  fill  out  a Home  Visit  Card  listing 
information  about  the  household  and 
put  it  in  a file  back  at  the  koban. 

Japan  is  a democracy,  and  so  the 
police  can't  force  householders  to  let 
them  for  a house  call.  Officers  are  di- 
rected to  try  to  persuade  a recalcitrant 
citizen  to  cooperate,  but  if  he  won’t,  the 
officer  drops  it  and  files  a Home  Visit 
Card  with  whatever  information  he  can 
find  out  by  talking  with  neighbors, 
apartment  managers,  and  other  locals 

House  calls  are  not  the  only  duties 
of  koban  officers,  or  even  the  most  im- 
portant. They  also  “stand  guard /at  the 
koban  - usually  just  outside  - to  watch 
for  suspicious  activity,  prevent  crime 


by  their  presence,  detect  fires,  control 
traffic  if  necessary . and  givedirections. 
In  addition,  koban  officers  go  on  patrol , 
either  on  foot  or  on  bicycles,  to  check 
out  their  neighborhood. 

What  they  don’t  do  is  much  in- 
depth  police  work.  Koban  officers  are 
usually  first  on  the  scene  at  traffic  acci- 
dents, crime  scenes  and  other  focuses 
of  police  work.  But  as  soon  as  the 
situation  has  been  stabilized,  they  call 
upon  what  are  called  “specialized" 
police.  The  specialized  police,  who 
come  from  central  police  stations,  do 
the  detective  work,  crime  prevention 
presentations,  and  even  most  traffic 
directing. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  system 
works,  the  patrol  manual  says:  “When- 
ever a burglary  has  occurred,  it  is  the 
original  duty  of  the  [koban]  police  on 
outside  duty  to  rush  to  the  scene,  to 
arrest  the  suspect  if  he  remains  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  scene.  However,  when  an 
incident  is  not  solved  on  the  spot,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  specialized  police  to 
exclusively  engage  in  a continuous 
search." 

To  some  extent,  we  use  the  same 
system,  but  patrol  officers  in  the  U.S. 
are  less  constrained  from  following  up 
on  crimes.  By  contrast,  David  H.  Bay- 
ley  reports  in  “Forces  of  Order:  Polic- 
ing Modem  Japan:  “Investigation  of  all 
but  the  most  trivial  crimes  is  conducted 
by  detectives.  The  koban  patrol  offi- 
cers merely  preserves  the  scene  of  the 
crime  and  rounds  up  witnesses.  Detec- 
tives also  do  most  of  the  criminal  sur- 
veillance, like  watching  for  pickpock- 
etsandsexoffenders.  . . .Unless  an  of- 
ficer is  assigned  to  a koban  where  the 
incidence  of  crime  is  especially  high, 
he  may  serve  for  years  without  filling 
out  an  arrest  paper." 

There  are  some  6,700  kobans  in 
Japan,  each  with  a complement  of  from 
2 to  12  officers  per  shift.  The  9,000 
chuzaishos  in  the  villages  are  usually 
one-man  operations,  with  the  officer 
and  his  family  living  at  the  mini-sta- 
tion. 

Kobans  are  located  in  all  sorts  of 
unlikely  places,  Bayley  observes.  “A 


koban  may  be  a narrow  two-story  struc- 
ture stuck  like  a chip  in  a crevice  be- 
tween two  tall  officer  buildings.  Or  it 
may  be  a detached  circular  one-story 
building  located  beside  a busy  intersec- 
tion," or  any  of  a host  of  other  possibili- 
ties. The  one  thing  all  kobans  have  is 
round  red  light  globe  hung  over  the 
front  door. 

The  problems  of  law  enforcement 
in  Japan  are  very  different  from  those  in 
the  United  States.  The  crime  rate  is 
nuch  lower  in  Japan  - the  lowest  among 
major  industrialized  nations,  in  fact. 
There  are  lots  of  reasons  for  it  - the 
Japanese  respect  for  authority,  self- 
discipline,  and  sense  of  order.  But  one 
other  reason  may  be  the  policing  sys- 
tem, with  the  kobans  keeping  officers 
very  closely  connected  with  the  com- 
munity they  serve. 

The  principle  of  community  polic- 
ing is  making  great  strides.  In  a few 
cities,  some  variation  is  being  used  as 
one  facet  of  community  policing  pro- 
grams. In  Houston,  Detroit,  and  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  for  example,  storefront  mini- 
stations are  established  in  several  neigh- 
borhoods to  bring  officers  into  closer 
relationships  with  citizens. 

In  a small  city  in  Puerto  Rico,  they 
have  even  adopted  the  name  “koban" 
for  a police  mini-station.  It's  in  Caim- 
ito,  a town  of  20,000,  where  Officer 
Antonio  Feliciano  mans  a koban  in  a 
community  center.  He  and  his  family 
live  on  the  second  floor.  The  San  Juan 
Star  reported  last  fall  that  the  neighbor- 
hood’s crime  rate  had  fallen  32  percent 
since  the  koban  opened  three  years  ago. 

It  may  be  that  the  koban  is  not  appli- 
cable in  many  American  cities  for  rea- 
sons of  cost.  But  the  principle  behind  it 
— fostering  closer  ties  between  the  po- 
lice and  citizens  - most  assuredly  is. 


( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet.  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.) 


Indefinite  lockups  in  store 
for  incorrigible  sex  offenders 


Faced  with  a growing  population  of 
convicted  sex  offenders  who  appar- 
ently cannot  be  rehabilitated  and  are 
likely  to  become  recidivists  if  released, 
Minnesota  and  a handful  of  other  states 
are  utilizing  “psychopathic  commit- 
ments" to  keep  them  locked  up  in  state 
mental  hospitals  indefinitely  in  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  them  from  attacking 
again. 

In  Minnesota,  almost  50  repeat  sex 
offenders  are  confined  indefinitely  at 
the  Minnesota  Security  Hospital  in  St. 
Peter,  about  50  miles  southwest  of 
Minneapolis,  under  a 1939  law  that 
allows  civil  commitment  of  sex  offend- 
ers who  are  deemed  dangerous,  show 
no  remorse  for  their  crimes  or  can’t  be 
rehabilitated.  Staff  at  the  facility  say 
that  95  percent  of  the  “psychopathic 
personalities"  housed  there  are  actually 
sane.  The  Associated  Press  reported 
last  month. 

The  Minnesota  law  was  upheld  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1940,  and 


similar  laws  are  on  the  books  in  several 
other  states.  While  most  have  been 
repealed,  according  to  Dr.  William 
Erickson,  the  medical  director  of  the 
Minnesota  facility,  many  remain  in 
effect.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
little-used  1948  law  allows  sexual  psy- 
chopaths to  be  committed  to  psychiat- 
ric hospitals  Other  states,  such  as  Colo- 
rado and  Illinois,  allow  authorities  to 
commit  sexual  offenders  to  prisons. 

In  1990,  Washington  enacted  a 
“sexual  predator"  law  designed  to  keep 
sex  offenders  locked  up  — even  after 
they’ve  served  their  sentences  — if 
prosecutors  can  convince  judges  that 
the  offenders  pose  a risk  of  committing 
new  offenses  upon  their  release. 

The  measure,  part  of  a trend  toward 
keeping  sex  offenders  incarcerated, 
stems  in  part  from  a growing  consensus 
among  psychiatrists  and  others  that  they 
can’t  be  successfully  rehabilitated. 
“Nobody  has  got  any  illusions  we’re 
going  to  talk  them  out  of  their  sexual 


sadism,"  said  Erickson.  “I  don’t  think 
anybody  really  believes  in  their  heart 
that  these  people  are  treatable.  They’re 
sending  them  here  to  be  locked  up." 

The  Minnesota  law  was  rarely  used 
until  recently,  when  a number  of  highly 
publicized  rapes  and  murders  by  repeat 
offenders  occurred.  In  one  1991  case,  a 
St.  Cloud  college  student  was  assaulted 
and  murdered  by  a twice-convicted  sex 
offender,  who  four  days  earlier  had 
been  released  from  prison  after  serving 
time  on  a rape  conviction. 

“What  really  made  some  of  us  very, 
very  nervous  was  testimony  that  people 
in  prison  would  tell  inmates  and  prison 
staff,  ’When  I get  out.  I'm  going  to  do 
it  again.'  And  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  done,"  said  Senator  Allan  Spear 
of  Minneapolis,  who  chairs  the  state 
Senate  Crime  Prevention  Committee. 

Erickson  told  The  AP  that  the  law 
was  originally  designed  for  people 
convicted  of  such  offenses  as  window- 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


Federal 
File 

A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level. 

Supply  and  demand 

Heroin  smugglers  in  India,  who  for  years  have  transported  their  illicit  cargoes 
to  drug-trafficking  rings  in  the  West,  are  now  aiding  drug  production  by 
supplying  cartels  in  Pakistan,  Afghanistan  and  Myanmar  with  a vital  chemi- 
cal ingredient.  According  to  Indian  intelligence  and  security  officials,  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  acetic  anhydride  are  shipped  on  cumelback  across  rugged 
deserts  and  thickly  wooded  hills,  using  centuries-old  smuggling  routes. 
Demand  for  the  chemical  soared  in  Pakistan  after  officials  there  cracked 
down  on  its  availability,  forcing  drug  gangs  to  seek  out  new  sources.  Indian 
smugglers  responded  to  the  need  by  locating  suppliers  in  New  Delhi  and 
Ghaziabad.  The  chemical  is  transported  by  truck  to  locations  near  the  border 
with  Pakistan,  where  it  is  transferred  to  camels.  To  make  the  return  trips 
across  the  border  profitable,  officials  say,  smugglers  load  the  camels  with 
gold,  silver,  heroin  and  automatic  weapons 

In  late  February,  a study  commissioned  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  reported  that  heroin  trafficking  “is  becoming  the  lifeblood"  of  the 
Pakistani  economy,  having  penetrated  “the  highest  political  circles"  in  that 
country.  According  to  the  report,  heroin  traffickers  have  financed  Pakistan's 
ruling  political  party,  buying  enough  votes  to  win  seats  in  the  national 
assembly.  In  addition,  Pakistan’s  military  intelligence  agency  is  said  to  have 
used  heroin  profits  to  fund  separatist  rebels  in  India  and  the  civil  war  in 
Afghanistan.  A spokesman  for  the  Pakistani  embassy  in  Washington  called 
the  document  “a  stupid  report." 

‘A*  is  for  ammo. . . 

Citing  Justice  Department  figures,  the  National  Education  Association  has 
reported  that  100,000  children  cany  guns  to  school  every  day.  and  another 
160,000  miss  school  because  of  intimidation  or  fear  of  bodily  harm.  On  an 
average  day,  the  association  noted,  40  children  are  killed  or  injured  by 
firearms.  Kenneth  Geiger,  heaJ  of  the  2-million-member  teachers ' organiza- 
tion, called  on  Congress  to  pass  a “Violence-Free  Schools  Act"  that  would 
allocate  $100  million  annually  for  five  years  to  fund  local  anti-violence 
efforts.  Such  a bill  was  approved  by  the  House  last  year  but  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate.  The  NEA  also  urged  stricter  enforcement  of  the  1990  Gun-Free 
School  Zones  Act,  which  made  it  a Federal  crime  to  possess  a firearm  in  the 
vicinity  of  a school. 

Taking  a byte  out  of  porn 

Federal  agents  on  March  4 raided  40  locations  around  the  country  in  the  first 
crackdown  on  a worldwide  computerized  child-pomography  ring.  U.S. 
Customs  officials  said  the  raids  targeted  customers  of  Denmark -based 
computer  bulletin  boards  that  charge  about  $80  per  year  to  transmit  photos 
by  phone.  No  arrests  were  reported,  but  suspects  could  face  charges  carrying 
15  to  20  years  in  prison  if  possession  of  child  pornography  is  verified. 

Here  comes  the  judge 

As  part  of  a settlement  to  racial-discrimination  claims  by  nearly  500  black 
agents,  the  FBI  will  place  its  employment  practices  under  the  supervision  of 
a Federal  judge  for  the  next  five  years.  In  addition,  the  Justice  Department 
will  allocate  at  least  $150,000  to  pay  for  the  monitoring  of  reforms  in  the 
bureau’s  hiring,  promotion  and  disciplinary  practices.  The  settlement,  an- 
nounced in  late  January  followed  nearly  two  years  of  negotiations 

RICO  restrictions 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  March  3 that  lawyers,  accountants  and  other 
advisers  to  corrupt  companies  cannot  be  sued  under  the  Racketeering 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations  (RICO)  law.  unless  they  actually 
participate  in  the  operation  or  management  of  the  organization  The  7-2 
ruling  in  the  case  of  Reves  v Ernst  & Young,  written  by  Justice  Harry  A. 
Blackmon,  upheld  a decision  by  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Blackmun  wrote  that  the  language  and  intent  of  the  1970  RICO  law  suggested 
that  some  degree  of  management  involvement,  although  not  actual  control, 
was  necessary  for  there  to  be  liability  Persons  harmed  by  fraud  or  other 
financial  misconduct  can  use  the  RICO  law  to  file  civil  suits  seeking  triple 
damages. 
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Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


One  would  think  that  nearly  three  decades  in  policing  would  be  enough  for  any  career  officer. 
Retirement  could  be  an  inviting  option,  one  that  entails  days  of  leisure  and  playing  golf  as  often  as 
possible. 

Not  so  for  Walter  MitcheU  After  27  years  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  Mitchell  became 
Police  Chief  of  La  Mesa,  Calif,  a small  city  just  outside  San  Diego.  He  went  from  commanding  151 
sworn  officers  in  the  Devonshire  section  of  Los  Angeles  to  becoming  chief of  58  sworn  in  La  Mesa.  The 
work  ethic  in  him  dies  hard:  To  this  day  he  gets  to  the  office  between  3: 30 and  6:30  A.M.  and  when  time 
allows  he  enjoys  downhill  skiing. 

Mitchell's  long  career  in  the  LAPD  afforded  him  broad  experience  in  areas  like  anti-terrorism, 
investigations,  patrol,  training,  vice  enforcement  and  public  affairs.  Mitchell  is  every  bit  the  police 
generalist  — an  attribute  that  made  him  well  suited  to  take  the  reigns  of  the  La  Mesa  Police  Department 
last  June. 

MitcheU  says  that  unlike  officers  in  a large  department,  those  in  La  Mesa  can  do  a wider  variety  of 
tasks,  ‘/think  that  because  they  don 't  specialize,  they  're  much  more  worldly  about  the  police  function,  " 
he  notes.  “They've  done  every  single  part  of  the  job  police  officers  do.  " And  because  of  that  MitcheU 
believes  that  his  officers  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  “big  picture  " in  law  enforcement. 

Drawing  on  his  experience  in  Los  Angeles,  once  of  the  first  items  on  Mitchell 's  agenda  for  La  Mesa 
was  building  up  the  police  reserve  contingent  as  a way  to  bolster  personnel  in  a cost-effective  fashion. 
These  reservists  are  armed,  fully  trained,  and  have  peace  officer  status.  They  help  the  department  by 
transporting  prisoners,  and  by  riding  along  as  the  second  person  in  a squad  car.  In  MitcheU 's 
estimation,  such  volunteerism  represents  “the  true  spirit  of  community-based  policing.  " 

Like  many  smaU  cities,  La  Mesa 's  crime  rate  has  been  on  the  rise.  At  first  the  increase  was  attributed 
to  outside  elements,  but  Mitchell  says  there  are  signs  that  “home-grown  " criminality  is  making  its 
presence  felt.  To  deal  with  increased  crime,  the  sharing  of  resources  arul  expertise  is  an  essential 
component  of  policing  in  La  Mesa  and  surrounding  communities.  The  department  participates  in  the 
Narcotics  Task  Force  and  a Regional  Auto  Theft  Team.  The  La  Mesa  department  also  pools  resources 
with  other  agencies  on  a short-term  basis  to  target  specfic  crime  problems. 

MitcheU  quickly  learned  that  in  a small  police  agency,  everyone  knows  everyone  else  pretty  well.  That 
may  be  problematic  when  it  comes  to  deployment  and  discipline,  as  Mitchell  says  decisions  sometimes 
“tug  ‘at  him  due  to  his  close  familiarity  with  officers  and  their  families.  But  small-agency  policing  can 
clearly  be  more  rewarding,  according  to  Mitchell,  who  says  that  in  La  Mesa,  “ We  can  share  with  each 
other  in  trying  to  police  the  city. " 


A LEN  interview  with 

Chief  Walter  W.  Mitchell 
of  La  Mesa,  Calif. 


"I  told  myself  that  I was  not  going  to  make  any  changes  in  this  organization 

until  I'd  talked  to  every  single  person I want  to  get  everybody's  input 

as  to  what  they  think  needs  fixing." 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Last  June,  you  became  chief 
in  La  Mesa  after  27  years  with  the  LAPD.  In  the  process  you 
went  from  being  the  commanding  officer  of  a 1 50-officer  district 
to  being  in  overall  command  of  a department  with  58  sworn 
officers.  Could  you  describe  some  of  the  dynamics  of  that 
change? 

MITCHELL:  One  of  the  dynamics  of  being  the  boss  of  a relatively 
small  organization,  is  that  you  know  the  people  in  your  system  a lot 
more  intimately.  You  know  each  of  your  officers,  you  know  their 
families,  you  know  their  problems  both  on  and  off  the  job,  and  we 
share  with  each  other  in  trying  to  police  the  city. 

LEN:  Does  that  kind  of  familiarity  also  lead  to  occasional 
difficulties  when  making  decisions  as  to  deployment  or  discipline? 

MITCHELL:  Absolutely.  It  tugs  at  you.  You  have  just  a small 
number  of  officers  to  deal  with  and  you  have  to  put  officers  on 
assignments  that  may  not  be  good  for  their  family  life,  but  sonwmts 
you  have  to  do  that.  The  good  part  of  it  is  that  you  can  sit  down  with 
the  officers  and  work  out  the  best  possible  solution  so  the  least 
number  of  people  get  inconvenienced  by  the  way  you  deploy  in  the 
city.  The  other  thing  about  a small  organization  is  that  your  officers 
do  a wider  variety  of  tasks.  I think  that  because  they  don’t  specialize, 
they’re  much  more  worldly  about  the  police  function.  They've  done 
every  single  part  of  the  job  that  police  officers  do,  whereas  in  a big 
organization  sometimes  you  gel  wrapped  up  in  a specialty  and  stay 
there  for  years  and  years  and  years  and  forget  about  the  big  picture 
in  the  police  force. 


LEN:  Is  it  better  to  have  generalists  as  officers? 

MITCHELL:  Being  a generalist  gives  you  a much  more  varied 
background,  and  gives  you  a lot  more  to  draw  from  in  your 
experiences.  In  a large  organization,  and  in  some  cases  in  a small 
organization,  you  may  want  to  specialize  certain  functions  — for 
instance,  the  homicide  function.  You  need  people  in  those  kinds  of 
jobs  that  have  built  a reputation,  have  built  a background  and  an 
experience  so  that  they  can  go  out  and  investigate  any  homicide  or 
any  major  crime  that  comes  along.  You  can't  always  do  that  with  a 
generalist.  We’re  lucky  here  in  La  Mesa  in  that  in  this  county,  there’s 
a lot  of  sharing  that  goes  on  between  agencies.  We  borrow  people 
and  expertise  all  the  time.  It’s  willingly  given  by  the  other  agencies, 
and  it’s  willingly  given  by  us.  We  participate  in  several  task  forces 
in  the  county  where  we  provide  personnel  for  certain  functions.  So 
there’s  a lot  of  sharing  that  goes  on  here. 

LEN:  You  took  over  for  a chief  who  had  held  the  position  for  five 
or  six  years.  What  kind  of  department  did  you  inherit? 

MITCHELL.  A very  solid  department.  It’s  small  enough  so  that  the 
expertise  of  the  officers  has  been  built  over  a number  of  years.  There 
are  some  people  who  have  been  here  for  30  years,  some  people  who 
have  been  here  for  a lot  shorter  period  of  time,  but  the  department 
was  in  very  solid  shape  when  1 took  it  over.  My  predecessor  handed 
me  a police  department  that  was  very  well  known  and  well  liked  in 
the  community.  I didn't  take  over  a gigantic  problem. 

LEN:  Did  you  make  any  changes  when  you  first  took  on  the  job? 


MITCHELL:  Not  in  the  very  beginning.  One  of  the  things  I told 
myself  is  that  I was  not  going  to  make  any  changes  in  this  organization 
until  I’d  talked  to  every  single  person.  I’ve  been  doing  that  over  the 
past  nine  months.  I’ve  talked  to  the  dispatchers  as  a group.  I’ve 
talked  to  the  sergeants  as  a group,  the  detectives  as  a group,  and  I 
want  to  get  everybody’s  inpxit  as  to  what  they  think  needs  fixing 
before  I do  anything  like  that.  I’ve  made  some  small  changes  that 
were  easy  to  do  and  that  helpied  the  individuals  involved  — little 
changes  in  scheduling  and  those  kinds  of  things.  I saw  no  harm  in 
doing  that  and  everybody  benefited  from  it.  But  any  major  changes 
are  only  going  to  come  after  I’ve  had  a great  deal  of  inpxit,  not  only 
from  the  police  themselves,  but  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

LEN:  Were  you  generally  perceived  and  treated  as  an  outsider 
at  first? 

MITCHELL:  Yes.  I’m  still  known  as  the  new  chief.  However,  right 
from  the  very  beginning  the  police  officers,  the  management  of  this 
department,  the  management  of  the  city  and  the  citizens  themselves 
have  made  me  feel  so  welcome  that  it  was  amazing  to  me.  I expected 
to  be  welcomed,  but  not  like  I have  been.  The  employees  of  the  city 
and  the  management  of  the  city  wanted  somebody  from  the  outside 
to  come  in  and  take  over  this  police  department. 

LEN:  Why  was  that? 

MITCHELL:  They  were  looking  for  a change.  They  thought  that 
somebody  from  outside  could  change  the  organization  easier  than 
somebody  from  inside. 
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" You  can ’t  always  get  everybody  involved  doing  what  they  want  to  do.  In  a small  city,  you 
can  pretty  much  do  that  by  getting  together  with  the  officers,  finding  out  what  their  goals 
are  and  trying  to  match  those  with  the  community  goals  and  the  department  goals." 


LEN:  What  kind  of  changes  did  they  want? 

MITCHELL:  Well,  from  a philosophical  standpoint,  you  know  the 
big  buzzword  in  the  country  today  is  community-based  policing  or 
problem-oriented  policing.  We've  been  in  that  mode  in  this  country 
in  a lot  of  cities  fora  lot  of  years — it’s  just  not  been  under  that  name. 

I think  that  all  of  the  agencies  are  struggling  with  their  own  identity 
in  that  arena.  What  do  we  do  to  promote  community  activism  in  the 
community?  What  do  we  do  to  try  to  police  the  city  as  a partnership? 
La  Mesa  is  the  same  as  any  other  city.  We’re  looking  for  how  do  we 
do  that.  Given  the  budgetary  constraints  that  we  have,  how  do  we  get 
more  actively  involved  in  having  the  community  assist  us  in 
policing?  That’s  one  of  the  changes  that  we  need  to  see  in  the  city. 
We  need  to  see  our  officers  getting  out  of  their  cars  more  and  talking 
to  the  people  more  and  soliciting  the  support  of  the  people  in 
identifying  just  what  the  problems  are  in  neighborhoods  and  how  to 
solve  them.  How  do  we  activate  the  community  to  solve  those 
problems? 

Shades  of  difference 

LEN:  Many  police  officers  say  that  what  their  neighborhoods 
want  in  terms  of  community  policing  is  tough,  no-nonsense 
policing.  Are  you  comfortable  with  the  idea  that  community 
policing  can  sometimes  mean  that  a neighborhood  wants  you  to 
be  tough? 

MITCHELL:  You  have  to  be.  If  you’re  talking  about  a neighborhood 
that  has  a high  crime  problem,  lots  of  drugs  and  gang  activities,  then 
you  have  to  take  a tough  approach.  If  you’re  talking  about  a 
neighborhood  that  has  different  types  of  crime,  then  you  have  to  take 
a different  approach.  Either  way,  you  have  to  mobilize  that  portion 
of  the  community,  find  out  exactly  how  much  they  want  you  to 
police  that  community,  and  how  much  they're  willing  to  jump  in  and 
help  you  police  that  community,  and  then  develop  a strategy.  Even 
in  a city  the  size  of  La  Mesa,  it’s  not  always  the  same  strategy  for  the 
whole  city.  You  may  have  an  industrial  area  on  one  end,  a highly 
residential  area  on  another  end,  and  apartment  buildings  in  still 
another  area.  All  of  those  have  different  needs,  and  all  of  those  have 
different  styles  and  different  levels  of  commitment  from  the 
community  itself. 

LEN:  Some  police  departments  that  claim  to  be  in  a community- 
oriented  mode  experience  tensions  in  the  ranks  between  motor- 
patrol  officers  who  respond  to  calls  for  service  and  foot  patrol 
officers  who  man  the  neighborhod  beats.  The  attitude  seems  to 
be,  “I  run  around  answering  call  after  call,  while  you  sit  around 
all  day  drinking  coffee  with  the  storeowners.”  In  a department 
the  size  of  La  Mesa’s,  do  you  experience  that  kind  of  difficulty? 

MITCHELL:  Not  at  all,  because  I think,  there  again,  you’re  able  to 
formulate  your  strategy  together.  You  can’t  do  that  in  a large 
organization.  You  can’t  take  a small  group  of  people  and  formulate 
a strategy  and  always  put  round  pegs  in  round  holes  and  square  pegs 
in  square  holes.  You  can  do  the  best  you  can,  but  you  can’t  always 
get  everybody  involved  doing  what  they  want  to  do.  In  a small  city, 
you  can  pretty  much  do  that  by  getting  together  with  the  officers 
themselves,  finding  out  what  their  goals  are  and  trying  to  match 
those  goals  with  the  community  goals  and  the  department  goals  so 
that  everybody’s  a winner. 

LEN:  What  do  you  look  for  in  the  way  of  recruits  — someone 
who  is,  say,  a little  on  the  macho  side,  big  on  going  out  and 
catching  the  bad  guys,  or  someone  who  wants  to  take  on  more  of 
the  social  service  side  of  things? 

MITCHELL:  What  I’m  looking  for  is  that  blend  of  somebody  who’s 
aggressive,  but  also  has  the  community  orientation,  the  customer 
service  type  of  outlook  on  being  a police  officer.  Sometimes  I’ll 
recruit  from  the  general  populace,  and  sometimes,  depending  on 
how  quickly  I need  somebody,  I’ll  look  around  at  lateral  entries. 

LEN:  Here  in  the  Northeast,  lateral  entry  is  rather  uncommon. 
Do  you  think  there’s  a significant  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
lateral  entry? 

MITCHELL:  Absolutely.  I’m  talking  about  lateral  entry  only  at  the 
police  officer  level,  but  there  are  lots  of  benefits.  Number  one,  you 
look  at  a person  who  has  already  been  in  the  police  service.  You  can 
look  at  their  background  and  see  what  kind  of  track  record  they  have 
developed.  That’s  one  advantage.  Another  advantage,  from  an 
economic  standpoint  in  a small  community,  is  that  you  don’t  have 
to  put  up  with  the  recruitment  cost  and  the  training  cost.  You  would 
do  some  retraining,  but  you  would  not  have  to  put  them  through  a 
six-month  academy.  You’d  have  someone  who  would  come  on 
board  and  pretty  much  hit  the  ground  running.  In  California,  all 


police  officers  are  trained  under  the  same  standards  set  by  POST 
[Peace  Officers  Standards  and  T raining  Board] . Everybody  gets  the 
basic  training.  Certain  larger  departments  will  customize  their 
training  to  their  officers,  but  here  in  San  Diego  County  our  police 
officers  and  other  police  officers  in  the  county  generally  either  went 
to  a private  academy,  or  to  the  San  Diego  Police  Academy. 

The  police  chiefs  in  this  county  have  gotten  together  and  are 
starting  a regional  academy,  beginning  in  May.  As  part  of  this  joint 
agreement  that  we  will  train  all  of  our  officers  in  the  same  way  at  the 
same  academy,  each  of  the  cities  will  either  provide  instructors  or  a 
monetary  amount  to  keep  the  academy  running.  We’ll  all  have  one 
vote;  as  the  chief  of  La  Mesa,  I have  one  vote  the  same  as  San  Diego 
does.  It  shows  the  kind  of  commitment  that  this  county  has  to 
working  together. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  a private  academy  a moment  ago.  What 
exactly  do  you  mean? 

MITCHELL:  Well,  for  instance,  up  in  Orange  County,  Rio  Hondo 
College  runs  a police  academy.  Someone  who  wanted  to  become  a 
police  officer  could  go  to  an  academy  and  pay  their  own  way,  and 
they’d  be  ready  to  apply  to  be  a police  officer.  It’s  usually  done 
through  a junior  college;  I’m  not  sure  if  there  are  any  four-year 
colleges.  They  are  affiliated  wtih  POST,  and  they  have  to  meet  the 
POST  requirements. 

LEN:  Would  the  private  academy  also  provide  the  weapons 
training  and  other  specialized  police  instruction,  or  would  this 
simply  be  the  more  academic  curriculum? 

MITCHELL:  It  depends.  If  there’s  a regional  academy  that  has  a 
college  affiliation  to  it,  the  college  affiliation  might  run  the 


administration  of  the  academy  and  provide  some  instruction,  but  the 
rest  of  the  academy  would  be  run  by  police  officers  and  police 
trainers,  the  weapons  business.  At  our  county  academy  the  weapons 
training  is  going  to  be  provided  by  police  officers  at  a regular  range. 
The  college  down  here  is  part  of  the  training  facility. 

Civic-mindedness 

LEN:  Just  to  get  back  to  community  policing  for  a moment,  you 
are  apparently  doing  extensive  recruitment  of  community 
volunteers.  How  is  that  going? 

MITCHELL:  Just  great.  The  city  has  a volunteer  coordinator,  so  that 
whenever  any  entity  in  the  city  needs  a volunteer  for  a function,  you 
identify  the  function  and  then  the  volunteer  coordinator  recruits  the 
volunteer.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the  police  department,  we  have  a 
lot  of  other  volunteers  who  handle  neighborhood  watch  meetings 
and  other  functions.  In  the  last  several  months  we’ve  been  doing  a 
lot  of  graffiti  eradication,  so  we’re  soliciting  a lot  of  volunteers  for 
that.  The  response  has  been  very  good. 

LEN:  Sometimes  you  have  community  activists  who  work  with 
the  police  department,  but  they  don’t  necessarily  represent  the 
entire  community  — it’s  always  the  same  handful  in  every  little 
community  that  the  police  department  uses.  Do  you  experience 
that? 

MITCHELL:  Not  in  a city  this  size,  because  we  go  out  and  actively 
recruit  volunteers  from  the  actual  community  they’re  going  to  work 
in.  We  do  that  in  a number  of  ways,  including  community  meetings. 
For  instance,  we  had  a situtation  a few  weeks  ago  where  there  was 
a problem  in  a community  across  from  an  elementary  school.  It  just 
so  happened  that  that  evening  or  the  next  there  was  a PTA  meeting 
at  the  elementary  school,  so  I went  to  the  meeting  and  listened  to  the 
parents  talk  about  the  problems  in  that  neighborhood.  Basically  the 
problem  was  that  they  weren’t  organized,  so  I challenged  the  people 
in  that  room  to  organize.  It  was  basically  an  area  of  apartment 
buildings,  and  a lot  of  the  people  at  that  meeting  were  apartment 
managers.  I got  a volunteer  to  be  the  point  person  for  the  apartment 
managers,  and  now  we've  started  an  apartment  watch  in  that  area 
with  the  managers  involved  in  this  group.  We’re  going  to  take  it  on 
as  a problem-oriented  policing  project.  All  of  that  developed  from 
getting  the  actual  volunteers  from  that  neighborhood,  and  not  just 


somebody  who  is  a high  profile  person. 

LEIN:  When  you’re  dealing  with  volunteers,  what  kind  of 
incentives  can  you  build  in  to  keep  them  volunteering? 

MITCHELL:  There  are  two  things  that  volunteers  thrive  oa  Number 
one,  that  they’re  making  a difference,  so  you  need  to  show  results 
for  what  they're  doing.  The  second  thing  is  recognition.  At  every 
chance  that  1 get,  I will  recognize  volunteers  because  they  are  the 
true  spirit  of  community-based  policing.  That’s  what  community- 
based  policing  is  all  about  — people  rising  to  the  occasion  to  assist 
the  police  officers  in  policing  the  community. 

LEN:  Community-oriented  polking,  in  whatever  guise,  can  be 
an  expensive  way  to  go,  and  California  continues  to  face  some 
awesome  budgetary  problems.  What’s  to  prevent  the  community- 
based  mode  from  falling  victim  to  a budget-cutting  axe? 

MITCHELL:  You  really  need  to  take  into  account  the  community 
and  utilize  the  community  resources  to  do  your  policing.  In  the  past, 
it  was  a case  of  meet  with  the  community,  tell  them  what’s  going  on 
in  their  area  and  solicit  their  input.  Now  it’s  meet  with  the  community, 
decide  what's  going  on,  and  develop  a strategy  where  you  can  work 
together  toward  solving  the  problems. 

Who  are  the  criminals? 

LEN:  Looking  at  a map,  one  sees  La  Mesa  as  a small  city  In  the 
sprawling  San  Diego  metropolitan  area  Many  cities  in  such  a 
predicament  are  experiencing  an  Increase  in  urban  types  of 
crimes,  chiefly  drug  dealing,  gang  activity,  and  random  violence. 
Has  this  been  La  Mesa’s  experience? 


MITCHELL:  La  Mesa's  crime  rate  has  gone  up  steadily  in  the  last 
15  years.  It’s  still  lower  than  the  average  crime  rate  in  San  Diego 
County,  but  it  has  increased  in  the  last  IS  years  quicker  than  the 
county  increase.  So  we’re  catching  up. 

LEN:  Does  your  criminal  element  actually  live  in  La  Mesa,  or 
are  they  day  trippers? 

MITCHELL:  For  a long  time  the  city  felt  that  it  was  day  trippers, 
people  coming  from  the  outside,  and  that's  still  the  majority  of  the 
case.  But  there  are  starting  to  develop  signs  of  some  home-grown 
criminal  types.We  do  have  some  gang  members  living  in  our  city. 
We  know  who  they  are.  We’ve  talked  to  them;  we’ve  talked  to  their 
parents.  We’re  dealing  with  the  issue  quickly  and  strongly  so  that  it 
doesn’t  mushroom.  As  you  say,  we  are  bordered  on  one  end  by  the 
city  of  San  Diego,  so  we’re  going  to  get  some  of  that  bleed-over. 
How  we  deal  with  that  is  going  to  determine  whether  it  gets  out  of 
hand  or  not. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  that  there’s  a lot  of  sharing  and  cooperation 
that  goes  on.  But  when  it  comes  to  violent  acts  such  as  homicide, 
assault  or  rape,  is  the  task  force  approach  useful  in  those  kinds 
of  areas? 

MITCHELL:  Sometimes  we  just  get  together,  not  as  a task  force,  but 
we  pool  our  resources  on  a short-term  basis  to  target  specific  crimes. 
For  instance,  we  had  our  first  murder  this  year  in  La  Mesa,  early  in 
January,  and  we  immediately  solicited  and  received  help  from  the 
city  of  San  Diego  and  their  gang  unit  because  it  was  a gang-related 
homicide.  They  were  on  the  scene  shortly  after  our  own  people  were 
on  the  scene,  sharing  resources,  sharing  information.  Those  land  of 
things  allow  us  to  jump  on  cases  quickly  and  solve  them  quickly 
because  that's  when  you  solve  cases,  in  the  early  stage. 

LEN:  Looking  at  some  of  your  crime  stats,  the  clearance  rates 
are  somewhere  around  40  percent  to  45  percent  It  looks  like 
you’re  more  or  less  even  with  everyone  else,  but  clearance  rates 
still  seem  to  have  been  dropping  everywhere  In  the  past  decade. 
What  do  you  think  the  difficulties  are  with  clearance? 

MITCHELL:  One  of  the  problems  that  I identified  very  early  on  was 
our  clearance  rate  here  in  La  Mesa.  We  don’t  have  a big  enough 
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"Volunteers  are  the  true  spirit  of  community-based  policing. 
That’s  what  community-based  policing  is  all  about  — 
people  rising  to  the  occasion  to  assist  the  police  officers  in 
policing  the  community." 
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Offer: 

C-OP  fads  & emperors  without  clothes 


By  Chris  Offer 

Is  there  a police  department  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States  that  is  not  community  based  or  at 
least  professes  to  have  implemented  community 
policing?  Would  any  police  chief  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States  stand  up  and  state  that  he  or  she  does 
not  lead  a community-based  department?  If  every 
police  agency  has  embraced  community  policing 
concepts,  why  all  the  debate  and  discussion  on  the 
topic? 

What  exists  is  not  the  adoption  of  community 
policing  countrywide;  rather  we  have  embraced 
the  rhetoric  of  community  policing.  The  unabashed 
enthusiasm  for  community  policing  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  community  policing  as  a corporate 
objective  with  little  substance  in  many  police 
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Rosner: 


departments.  This  has  occurred  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  police  departments  change  the  name  of 
their  agency  and  even  incorporate  community 
policing  into  the  organization’s  new  name. 

The  community  longs  nostalgically  for  the  cop 
walking  the  beat,  munching  on  an  aprple,  solving 
problems  with  a firm  word  and  the  occasional  kick 
in  the  rear  end  to  a petty  offender.  I doubt  these 
days  ever  existed  outside  the  romantic  and  revi- 
sionist writings  of  the  advocates  of  community 
policing.  The  big-hearted  beat  cop  does  not  exist 
in  accurate  historical  accounts  of  policing. 

The  px)lice  and  the  public  too  often  have  been 
mystified  by  the  apxxstles  of  community  piolicing. 
Community  policing  is  the  community  and  the 
police  working  together  to  solve  problems.  It  is 
not  a blueprint  to  change  the  structure  of  policing. 
It  is  not  an  assortment  of  faddish  programs  that 
once  implemented  are  a sign  that  community 
policing  has  been  achieved.  Community  policing, 
as  I understand  it,  is  a set  of  guiding  principles  and 
a philosophy  of  piolicing. 

The  champions  of  community  policing  de- 
cline to  acknowledge  the  limitations  of  their  doc- 
trine to  refurbish  the  police,  reduce  crime  or  solve 
local  problems.  Community  policing  will  serve 
the  homeowner,  those  who  have  roots  in  the 
neighborhood  and  those  who  are  already  con- 
strained by  the  moral  nets  of  community  structure. 
Community  policing  will  not  serve  the  homeless. 


the  social  outcasts  or  those  that  have  a separate  set 
of  material  values  from  the  body  prolific  of  the 
populace.  Community  piolicing  serves  and  pro- 
tects the  traditional  constituents  of  the  police:  the 
public  that  are  patrons  and  supporters  of  the  po- 
lice. 

I see  many  community  policing  schemes  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a list  of  buzzwords 
and  flashy  programs.  Community  empowerment, 
proactive  policing,  and  community  alliances  are 
but  a small  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  commu- 
nity police  officer.  Park  and  walk,  cops  on  bikes, 
mini-stations  and  neighborhood  patrols  are  sure 
signs  that  there  is  a community  police  department 
nearby. 

Four,  six  or  even  ten  police  constables  on 
bicycles  will  not  have  a significant  impact  on 
crime  in  a large  urban  area  or  even  a moderately 
sized  urban  center.  It  is  at  best  naive  and  at  worst 
deceptive  to  suggest  to  the  pxiblic  that  a few  police 
officers  on  bikes,  a storefront  police  station  staffed 
by  volunteers  or  beat  cop>s  will  reduce  crime. 
Studies  of  community  police  stations  have  sug- 
gested that  people  living  beyond  a two-  or  three- 
block  radius  of  the  station  are  either  unaware  of 
the  station’s  presence  or  feel  no  affinity  to  it. 
Frequently  the  increased  police  visibility  associ- 
ated with  a new  police  undertaking  will  reduce  the 
pxiblic’s  exaggerated  fear  of  crime  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  of  life.  A diminished  fear  of 


Russian  crime  is  nothing  new 


By  Lydia  S.  Rosner 

Crime  is  sexy,  and  crime  in  the  Former  Soviet 
Union  (FSU)  is  even  sexier.  We  read  about  it  in 
The  New  York  Times,  in  Vanity  Fair,  in  The 
Nation  and  Reader’s  Digest.  Even  The  Institu- 
tional Investor  has  an  article  about  turmoil  and  the 
effects  of  corrupt  behavior  on  privatization,  Rus- 
sian style.  Although  all  of  the  articles  pxuport  to  be 
about  something  called  the  mafia,  they  leave  to  the 
reader’s  imagination  how  that  term  should  be 
applied.  A reader  brought  up  on  a Sicilian  Mafia 
organized  crime  family  model  should  not  apply 
this  model  to  what  is  happening  within  the  FSU. 


(LydiaS.  Rosner,  Ph.D.,  is  a criminologist  and 
a professor  of  sociology  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  New  York. ) 


Nor  should  the  readers  assume  that  the  criminal 
behavior  described  is  the  result  of  glasnost  and 
pxres troika.  It  was  not  the  loosening  of  govern- 
mental control  that  brought  about  a “wave  of 
criminality.’'  Rather,  the  pilfering,  theft,  bribery, 
corruption  and  violent  enforcement  described  in 
today’s  news  stories  were  firmly  established  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  even  when  the  “Iron  Curtain”  hid  it  from 
view. 

It  is  important  for  professionals  to  understand 
the  ways  of  Soviet  life  as  they  relate  to  what  is  now 
termed  the  Russian  or  Georgian  or  Checchi  mafia. 
Due  to  absolute  State  ownership  of  all  available 
goods  and  services,  there  was  no  legitimate  open 
economy  in  the  U.S.S.R.  All  pjrivate  enterprise 
had  to  begin  with  the  theft  of  State  goods.  This  was 
because  all  goods  were  State  goods  and  although 
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they  were  assigned  for  distribution  to  spiecific 
people  at  specific  outlets,  they  were  not  privately 
owned  or  controlled.  Distribution  channels  were 
virtually  nonexistent.  No  one  could  predict  which 
goods  would  arrive  at  a given  store,  or  when. 

Shortages  created  a black  market  in  all  goods 
and  services.  Thus,  a State  employee  could  find 
work  doing  private  repair  jobs  for  those  who  could 
pay  him  with  meat  or  clothing  stolen  from  their 
jobs.  The  State  employee  had  to  obtain  his  sup>- 
plies  from  a network  of  “friends,”  whose  favors  he 
rewarded  with  favors  of  his  own.  A State  cement 
truck  driver  would  exchange  some  cement,  deliv- 
ered to  a private  job,  for  some  coats  for  his 
children.  A State  clerk  in  an  automobile  licensing 
agency  would  exchange  the  right  to  drive  a motor 
vehicle  for  gasoline  for  his  own  use  or  sale. 

Tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  got 
rich  at  the  expanse  of  the  central  U.S.S.R.  budget. 
Reinforcing  the  alienation  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment were  the  totally  corrupjt  national  organi- 
zations in  the  republics.  These  organizations,  which 
dealt  with  the  central  Soviet  Government,  devel- 
oped a system  in  which  they  were  able  to  expand 
pxiwer  politically  and  economically.  People  in 
charge  stayed  in  charge  through  a combination  of 
power,  employment  of  private  procurers  for  all 
sorts  of  goods  and  services,  and  acceptance  of  a 
totally  corrupt  system  that  rewarded  this  corrup>- 
tion.  Only  by  understanding  this  concept  can  one 
understand  the  basic  survival  training  which  oc- 
curred pm  or  to  the  period  of  decentralization  and 
“free  marketry.”  And  only  then  can  we  begin  to 
understand  that  thing  which  the  American  press 
finds  so  sexy,  and  which  it  calls  the  Russian  mafia. 
It  was  there  before  we  “discovered"  it. 

In  1986,  this  writer’s  book  “The  Soviet  Way  of 
Crime"  described  how  official  corruption,  extor- 
tion, paper  manipulation  and  hard-nosed  enforce- 
ment violence  was  but  a normal  part  of  Soviet  life 
- an  essential  ingredient  of  the  way  of  life  of 
virtually  all  Soviet  citizens.  Top  party  leaders, 
KGB  leaders,  state  officials,  regional  party  lead- 
ers, plant  managers  and  other  officials  looted 
state-run  industries  (and  one  must  remember  that 
Continued  on  Page  9 


crime  will  make  some  programs  beneficial.  The 
pxiblic  needs  to  be  aware  that  their  attitude  to  crime 
is  changed  by  community  piolicing  not  the  quan- 
tity of  crime.  Community  piolicing  lacks  empirical 
evaluations.  Police  literature  is  bursting  with 
scholarly  articles  on  community  piolicing  com- 
plete with  sets  of  axioms  and  p>aradigms  to  be 
strived  for  by  the  piolice  manager  of  the  90’s.  The 
literature  routinely  contains  anecdotes  and  vi- 
gnettes of  how  well  community  piolicing  works  in 
an  urban  quarter.  Heroic  stories  of  piolice  con- 
stables being  catalystd  of  change  in  a social  hous- 
ing project  by  empiowering  the  residents  to  expiel 
the  crack  dealers  in  the  tradition  of  St  Patrick  and 
the  snakes  are  often  advanced  as  confirmation  that 
community  piolicing  works. 

What  is  deficient  in  published  evaluations  of 
community  piolicing  is  evidence  that  there  were  no 
other  variables  that  caused  the  change,  that  the 
change  is  long  term  and  that  there  even  has  been 
change.  These  are  basic  pirinciples  of  program 
evaluation  that  are  wanting  in  the  appiraisals  of 
community  piolicing. 

The  explanation  for  the  success  of  many 
community  piolicing  projects  is  in  the  selection  of 
the  personnel  who  piarticipiate.  I believe  that  in 
virtually  all  cases  a request  is  made  for  volunteers 
and  from  these  volunteers  are  selected  the  most 
motivated  and  qualified  constables  and  supervi- 
sors to  carry  out  the  community  based  program. 
Compietent,  highly  motivated  piolice  officers  make 
the  endeavor  work.  These  people  are  a success  at 
every  assignment  they  undertake.  Would  the 
community  policing  project  be  a success  if  selec- 
tion of  police  constables  was  random  and  they 
were  assigned  to  the  project  in  the  same  manner 
constables  are  selected  for  routine  patrol?  The 
same  success  would  not  be  achieved.  And  once 
again  a message  is  sent  to  the  patrol  constables  that 
the  work  they  do  is  less  significant  when  the  high 
achievers  are  segregated  into  community  piolicing 
projects.  Left  with  the  general  duty  or  patrol  con- 
stable is  an  unsated  stack  of  91 1 calls  to  answer. 

Copis  on  bikes  or  community  police  stations 
may  be  the  solution  to  a specific  neighborhood’s 
distinctive  social  or  crime  problems.  If  these 
ventures  are  the  answer,  the  projects  should  be 
initiated  if  the  resources  are  available  and  if  the 
resources  are  not  stolen  from  another  program  that 
is  just  as  important  as  the  new  enterprise.  All  too 
often  resources  are  stripped  from  one  area  to  staff 
the  latest  initiative  that  will  prove  the  department 
to  be  progressive. 

Trendy  programs  do  not  make  a police  depart- 
ment community  based.  An  intrinsic  change  in 
philosophy  is  required  for  that  to  occur.  No  piolice 
department  should  change  its  ideology  unless 
what  it  is  doing  does  not  work.  Community  piolic- 
ing  demands  dialogue  and  consultation  with  the 
community  to  ascertain  what  the  pxiblic  desires 
and  needs.  What  the  pxiblic  defines  as  a problem 
and  what  the  piolice  see  as  the  problem  often 
diverge  significantly. 

There  must  be  heretics  in  piolicing  who  will 
stand  up  and  say  that  the  empieror  has  no  clothes. 
We  need  to  move  away  from  the  rhetoric  and 
admit  that  every  piolice  department  is  not  commu- 
nity based  and  that  community  piolicing  is  not  a 
panacea  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  in  piolicing. 
Once  this  step  is  taken,  piolice  managers  can  select 
programs  that  are  appropriate  for  their  communi- 
ties and  their  department,  and  reject  faddish  proj- 
ects intended  solely  to  be  able  to  say,  “We’ve  got 
one  of  those  too.” 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  contrib- 
uting writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 
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all  industries  were  state-run)  for  their 
personal  or  institutional  gain.  The  abil- 
ity to  gain  personal  wealth,  privilege, 
dachas  and  diamonds  rested  on  the 
control  of  goods  and  services  that  were 
illegally  diverted  from  the  state  in  ex- 
change for  other  illegally  diverted  goods 
and  services  in  vast  and  complex  pat- 
terns of  bribery  and  corruption  and  in 
subsequent  mutual  blackmail . Crime  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  so  great  that  entirely 
illegal  private  industries  were  created 
outside  the  system.  And,  as  with  all 
illegal  enterprise,  coercion  and  violence 
were  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

This  vast  network  of  industries  and 
distributorships  resembled  those  of  the 
capitalist  world  in  everything  except 
their  legality,  their  supply  channels  and 
their  efficiency.  Since  the  members  of 
the  ruling  elite  often  were  put  in  a 
position  of  playing  hand-in-hand  with 
underground  businessmen,  they  were 
unable  to  resist  pressures  upon  their 
professional  activities.  Underground 
millionaires  always  existed.  In  Geor- 
gia, one  such  “businessman"  was  able 
to  get  himself  appointed  as  Minister  of 
Light  Industry.  This  millionaire  was  in 
the  fabric  business.  His  desire  to  top  his 
career  with  a public  post  was  aided  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  to  bribe  public 
figures  in  the  daily  operation  of  his 
business  and  thus  was  able  to  use  black- 
mail in  pressing  for  his  desires. 

This  pattern  of  illegal  behavior  in  a 
society  that  did  not  acknowledge  ordi- 
nary business  was  not  confined  to  the 
elite.  At  every  level,  those  who  could 
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sexual  harassment  by  or  against  mem- 
bers of  the  force,  a female  lieutenant 
recently  made  allegations  of  sexual 
harassment  against  her  watch  com- 
mander, saying  he  had  made  unwel- 
come and  lewd  sexual  remarks  to  her. 
Lieut.  Vickie  Huber,  a 12-year  veteran, 
made  the  claims  in  a complaint  to  the 
department’s  internal- affairt  division. 

In  response  to  the  charges,  which 
are  under  investigation,  Capt.  John  J 
Manley,  a 27-year  police  veteran,  filed 
a lawsuit  against  Huber  in  Cook  County 
Circuit  Court,  charging  defamation  of 
character.  Manley  is  seeking  an  injunc- 
tion and  $2  million  in  damages. 

John  Jemilo,  a former  first  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  PD,  says 
Huber’s  claims  are  supported  by  facts. 
Jemilo,  along  with  his  wife,  Candace 
Wayne,  is  representing  the  lieutenant. 

Manley,  who  will  represent  himself 
in  the  case,  contends  that  Huber  filed 
the  suit  in  retaliation  for  his  taking  her 
boyfriend  off  the  shift  they  both  worked. 

The  legal  wrangling  comes  on  the 
heels  of  several  other  high-profile  har- 
assment cases  involving  Chicagoarea 
police.  In  December,  Bure  Ridge  Police 
Chief  Donald  Aleksy  resigned  after  two 
female  clerks  sued  him  for  alleged 
sexual  harassment.  The  harassment 
allegedly  continued  even  after  Aleksy 
completed  a 30-day  suspension  stem- 
ming from  the  clerks’  initial  complaints. 
[See  LEN,  Dec.  15, 1992.) 

In  another  case,  Jacqueline  Barnard, 
a former  Chicago  Heights  police  clerk, 
sued  her  former  supervisor,  Sgt.  Samuel 
Pavesich,  late  last  month  for  alleged 
sexual  harassment.  Barnard  says  Paves- 


stcal  or  divert  official  supplies  did  so. 
The  saleswoman  at  GUM,  the  largest 
Soviet  department  store,  stole  gloves  to 
exchange  on  the  black  market  for  fur 
hats.  Sick  people  used  stolen  state  prop- 
erty to  bribe  doctors  to  treat  them 
quickly.  Parents  bn  bed  teachers  to  “look 
after"  their  children.  Taxi  drivers  bn  bed 
supervisors  to  assign  them  cabs  that 
would  run. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that 
with  movement  toward  a market  econ- 
omy everyone  who  had  watched  or 
been  part  of  the  corruption  would  join 
the  act.  Believing  that  the  move  toward 
a cooperative  movement  was  legiti- 
mate, young  entrepreneurs,  usually 
those  under  the  age  of  40.  tried  their 
hand  at  “business."  At  first  the  old-line 
Communist  bureaucrats  never  believed 
that  these  entrepreneurs  would  be  suc- 
cessful. They  ignored  the  moves  to- 
ward private  enterprise  and  called  them 
black  market,  or  illegal.  Finally  under- 
standing that  change  was  occurring, 
they  tried  to  regain  control. 

A tug  of  war  ensued  between  young 
entrepreneurs,  who  actually  believed 
that  they  could  become  “business rren," 
and  the  old-line  Communist  bureau- 
crats and  managers  of  State-operated 
industries,  who  had  never  had  to  work 
for  their  perks.  This  fight  for  control  of 
scarce  resources  and  even  scarcer 
manufacturing  capabilities  --  between 
those  who  were  in  power  and  those 
former  procurers  for  government  offi- 
cials who  were  always  engaged  in  thiev- 
ery and  its  violent  enforcement  --  is 
what  we  are  now  watching.  The  old- 


ich  had  made  unwelcome  sexual  ad- 
vances and  sexually  offensive  remarks 
to  her. 

Barnard  claims  her  complaints  were 
ignored  by  police  brass.  Police  Chief 
Charles  Nardoni  told  The  Tribune  he 
was  unaware  of  the  suit  and  could  not 
comment  on  it. 

In  addition,  officials  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  announced  recently 
that  nearly  200  agents  will  receive 
sensitivity  training  in  the  wake  of  a 
sexual  harassment  complaint  that  led  to 
the  transfer  of  the  agent  in  charge. 

The  Chicago  PD  has  apparently  been 
spared  the  brunt  of  sexual  harassment 
complaints.  Only  “two  or  three"  such 
complaints  were  received  by  the  de- 
partment last  year,  said  Officer  Debo- 
rah Pascua,  an  attorney  in  the  legal 
affairs  section.  “It  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 
big  problem,"  she  said.  “Either  that  or 
people  are  handling  it  themselves." 

The  new  videotape  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  moves  by  Rodriguez  to  ensure 
that  allegations  of  sexual  harassment 
do  not  taint  the  reputation  of  his  agency, 
which  has  more  than  2 .000  female  offi- 
cers and  thousands  more  female  civil- 
ian workers. 

In  a general  order  issued  in  July, 
Rodriguez  outlined  steps  to  be  followed 
when  reporting  and  investigating  sex- 
ual misconduct.  Later,  Rodriguez  is- 
sued a training  bulletin  that  debunked 
myths  about  sexual  harassment.  The 
bulletin  noted  that  sexual  harassment 
can  cover  a wide  range  of  behavior, 
from  sexually  charged  conversations  to 
the  display  of  nude  photos,  as  well  as 
explicit  sexual  advances. 


line  bureaucrats  never  believed  that 
capitalism  of  any  sort  could  be  success- 
ful in  their  world.  Thus,  they  initially 
licensed  businesses  and  permitted  small 
enterprises  to  function,  then  watched 
the  confusion  that  was  created. 

Not  understanding  the  difference 
between  entrepreneurship  and  crime, 
they  also  arrested  entrepreneurs  for  a 
variety  of  “crimes"  and  imprisoned 
them.  Eventually,  they  discovered  that 
the  business  system  was  for  real,  and 
joined  the  fray  Managers  entrenched 
in  the  Soviet  system  become  “owners." 
Caretakers  acquire  their  public  agen- 
cies. Police  officials  turn  to  private 
security.  The  young  entrepreneurs  who 
believed  that  change  had  come  about 
are  being  displaced  when  their  success 
is  evident  Everything  from  nuclear  ma- 
terials to  military  belt  buckles  is  for 
sale.  Privatization,  although  ram- 
shackle, is  the  ultimate  shakeout  of  a 
bureaucratically  corrupt  system. 

In  the  past,  attempts  to  control  the 
kind  of  behavior  which  is  now  labeled 
mafia  failed.  In  large  part  this  was 
because  the  very  institutions  presumed 
to  be  upholding  the  system  were  en- 
gaged in,  or  had  a large  percentage  of 
its  members  engaged  in  the  very  viola- 
tions they  were  publicly  trying  to  eradi- 
cate. The  enforcers  were  corrupt  and 
were  paid  off  to  remain  so.  Force,  ex- 
tortion, imprisonment  and  banishment 
were  all  methods  used  by  poorly 
equipped  agents  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment establishment  to  keep  a lid  on 
what  in  public  they  chose  to  label 
“crime." 

What  is  crime  and  what  is  free  enter- 
prise? For  many  in  the  FSU,  the  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered.  In  a society 
where  until  very  recently  free  enter- 
prise was  crime,  the  inability  to  under- 
stand the  difference  is  apparent.  Thus, 
constant  talk  of  the  mafia  continues. 
The  definition  of  mafia  is  unclear  and 
often  politically  motivated.  Very  often 
the  mafia  are  those  who  are  doing  that 
which  enhances  the  beginnings  of  free 
enterprise.  Hoarding  of  goods,  distri- 
bution for  hard  currency  rather  than  for 
the  ruble,  movement  of  scarce  items 
from  one  republic  to  another,  or  selling 
on  the  street  all  come  under  the  classi- 


fication of  mafia  activity.  Some  of  the 
things  called  mafia  activities  would  be 
considered  business  activities  in  this 
country;  others  would  be  considered 
crime.  What  must  not  happen  is  for 
those  of  us  who  do  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  business  and  crime  to 
universally  apply  the  term  “mafia"  to 
any  dealings  that  are  not  sanctioned  by 
those  who  have  not  gotten  a piece  of  the 
action  in  a country  with  no  civil  legal 
system. 

The  racketeers  who  practice  violent 
enforcement  methods  are  different  from 
the  parTy  officials  who  have  impris- 
oned more  than  200,000 entrepreneurs, 
and  then  often  taken  over  their  enter- 
prises. But  it  is  a subtle  different,  one 
that  rests  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
When  we  read  that  “truckloads  of  re- 
frigerators" are  crossing  borders  in  a 
criminal  enterprise,  we  must  ask,  “How 
else  would  they  get  there?"  In  addition, 
one  must  examine  carefully  the  crime 
statistics  cited  by  the  Intenor  Ministry 
(i.e.,  KGB)  and  local  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  FSU.  Inacountry 
without  computers  and  with  minimum 
reporting  capabilities,  statistics  are 
fabricated  as  needed.  Certainly  we  must 
not  visualize  a reporting  structure  such 
as  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  or  even 
that  assembled  by  local  precincts  prior 
to  the  collection  of  data  by  the  FBI. 

With  a complete  upheaval  in  a 70- 
year-old  system  of  power,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  many  in  the  FSU  admit 
a preference  for  the  social  order  which 
fostered  crime  by  the  few  over  the  emer- 
gence of  an  entrepreneunal,  bureau- 
cratic capitalism.  Initially,  profit-hun- 
gry businessmen  utilize  the  in-place 
and  well  understood  black  market  .struc- 
ture, often  with  violent  market -defini- 
tion methods.  The  rcstratification  of 
society  from  classes  composed  of  the 
Party  powerful  to  the  Valuta  (hard 
currency)  powerful  creates  a shake- 
down  that  is  unwelcome  to  many,  at 
least  until  they  find  their  role  in  the  new 
entrepreneurship. 

Certainly  a new  group  of  million- 
aires is  being  created.  Since  bending 
the  law  was  always  part  of  Soviet  soci- 
ety, those  who  caught  on  quickly  to  the 
ways  of  the  world  have  begun  to  enjoy 


the  luxuries  that  hard  currency  makes 
available  And,  accoiding  to  many  of 
those  who  are  making  it  in  this  new 
business  world,  their  money  flows  out 
of  the  country  to  be  kept  in  foreign 
banks,  just  in  case  the  old  security 
apparatus  cracks  down  again.  Bending 
the  law  was  always  port  of  Soviet  social 
structure  In  the  Wild  West  economic 
climate  of  the  new  FSU,  there  is  no 
reason  for  this  to  change. 

Articles  about  the  FSU  mafiu  make 
for  good  reading,  especially  for  a popu- 
lation that  enjoys  crime  news.  Yet  these 
articles  foster  a public  and  international 
climate  which  would  accept  a crack- 
down on  crime  in  the  republics  because 
we  arc  led  to  believe  that  something 
extraordinary  is  occurring  in  the  FSU. 
instead  of  business  as  usual.  If  the 
emerging  capitalists  arc  seen  only  as 
gangsters,  bandits,  robbers,  corrupters, 
vigilantes  and  racketeers,  then  u crack- 
down on  “crime"  might  be  viewed  as  a 
necessary  measure.  Instead,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  corrupt  behavior,  ille- 
gal and  violent  deal-making,  and  ille- 
gal enterprise  were  part  of  the  socialist 
society  of  the  past  70  years.  A crack- 
down on  what  is  described  as  the  newly 
emerged  mafiu  would  be  an  arbitrary 
act  in  the  battle  for  power,  under  the 
guise  of  a crime-control  solution. 

On  a recent  visit  to  Russia.  I asked  a 
tour  guide  whether  she  knew  that  SlaJ  in 
had  murdered  so  many  people  She 
replied,  “Sure,  people  were  murdered 
by  our  Government . but  wc  hud  order  in 
our  lives  and  there  was  food  in  our 
markets"  Given  a social  structure  where 
order  was  always  more  important  that 
freedom  and  liberty,  whore  there  is  no 
clear  understanding  of  what  is  business 
and  what  is  crime,  the  stream  of  articles 
about  the  mafia,  which  give  the  impres- 
sion of  it  being  u new  and  unacceptable 
phenomenon,  will  permit  the  increas- 
ingly repressive  measures  against  rival 
entrepreneurs  to  be  viewed  as  accept- 
able, even  necessary.  The  dissemina- 
tion of  a sexy  crime  image  by  the  inter- 
national press  goes  a long  way  toward 
fostering  the  world’s  understanding  of 
the  FSU  mafia  as  an  unusual  menace, 
rather  than  just  the  usual  one  upon 
which  some  light  has  been  shed. 
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department  lo  have  detectives  work  on  the  follow-up  of  all 
crimes.  Patrol  officers  follow  up  on  some  crimes  if  they 
can,  and  when  it  goes  beyond  their  time  constraints  or 
resources,  they  give  the  information  to  the  detectives.  If 
you  don’t  have  time  to  follow  up  on  all  crimes,  your 
clearance  rate  is  the  first  thing  that  suffers.  If  you  look  at 
our  total  resources  here,  we  have  the  smallest  police 
agency  when  you  talk  about  police  officers  per  thousand. 
It’s  about  1 .08  right  now.  We  are  authorized  for  58  sworn 
officers;  we  do  not  have  58  sworn  officers  working  right 
now.  We’re  recruiting  one  officer  at  the  present  time,  and 
I have  four  officers  who  are  off — long-term  injury  cases. 
That  cuts  into  our  numbers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  to  police  this  city  with  far  less  numbers  than  we 
really  should  have.  If  we  just  had  the  average  number  of 
police  officers  per  thousand  that  the  rest  of  the  county  has, 
then  I think  — I know  — our  clearance  rate  would  rise 
dramatically. 

LEN:  Some  people  fed  very  strongly  that  a decline  in 
dearance  rates  leads  to  more  crime — that  if  you  don ’t 

solve  it  at  one  end.  It  Just  keeps  boo  me  ranging.... 

MITCHELL.  Yes,  particularly  if  you  can’t  target  your 
major  contributors.  If  you  put  the  professional  burglar 
away  for  awhile,  you’re  going  to  solve  a lot  of  these 
problems. 

LEN:  In  a department  of  your  size,  then,  do  you  have 


LEN:  Does  the  phrase  “without  retribution"  speak  to 
a state  of  affairs  that  existed  in  La  Mesa  prior  to  your 
arrival? 

MITCHELL;  No,  I don’t  think  so.  It  was  just  an  effort  to 
make  people  feel  very,  very  comfortable  with  speaking 
their  minds.  I don’t  believe  it  points  to  anything  in  the  past. 

LEN:  Conversely,  then,  does  it  suggest  a direction  for 
the  future? 


"if  you  don’t  involve 
your  employees 
in  the  planning 
functions,  in  the 
way  that  you  do 
business,  then  I 
think  you’re  cheating 
yourself  out  of 


some  really  bright 
ideas." 

the  capability  to  target  career  criminals? 

MITCHELL;  We  do.  We  look  at  the  top  people  who  are 
committing  the  crimes  in  our  city,  and  then  the  detectives 
wiU  look  at  ways  to  impact  that.  But  if  we  had  a few  more 
people,  one  of  the  things  I would  do  is  put  together  a unit 
that  would  target  narcotics  and  gangs.  I don’t  have  that 
ability  right  now.  My  minimum  staffing  requirements 
keep  me  jumping  every  day . As  a matter  of  fact,  they  keep 
me  almost  on  an  overtime  basis  every  day. 

Freedom  of  expression 

LEN:  I was  reading  your  department's  value  statement, 
and  one  line  jumped  off  the  page.  It  talks  about  “openly 
discussing  organizational  matters  at  all  levels  without 
retribution.”  Could  you  explain  how  that  works  and 
how  it  found  Its  way  into  your  statement  of  values? 

MITCHELL:  I think  that  you  really  need  to  look  at 
poheing  today  as  a uni  fied  effort . For  the  number  of  people 
you  have,  you  have  that  much  potential  for  new  ideas  and 
new  ways  of  doing  things.  If  you  don't  involve  your 
employees  in  the  planning  functions,  in  the  way  that  you 
do  business,  then  I think  you’re  cheating  yourself  out  of 
some  really  bright  ideas.  That’s  why  I say  you  need  to  get 
all  the  people  in  your  agency  in  coming  up  with  ideas, 
sometimes  some  very  different  ideas.  When  they  do,  try 
some  of  those  and  make  sure  that  people  aren’t  just  afraid 
to  come  up  with  ideas  because  everybody  will  think 
they’re  dumb. 


MITCHELL:  Most  definitely. 

LEN:  Another  point  in  your  values  statement  speaks  of 
“consistently  recognizing  outstanding  performance.” 
In  a department  of  your  size,  where  one  would  imagine 
that  the  ranks  are  somewhat  static,  what  kind  of 
reward  system  do  you  have  in  place,  if  promotion  is  not 
possible. 

MITCHELL;  Promotion  is  definitely  not  possible  in  this 
agency,  or  hasn’t  been  for  quite  a while.  And  it  doesn’t 
look  like  it  wiU  be  in  the  very  near  future.  So  you  need  to 
look  at  different  things  like  sought-after  assignments,  or 
just  recognizing  good  work.  There  are  a lot  of  agencies  in 
this  county  that  recognize  police  officers  for  good  work; 
we’re  constantly  getting  requests  to  identify  officers  to 
receive  different  types  of  awards.  In  the  past,  management 
would  get  together  and  say,  “Yes,  I think  this  person 
deserves  that  award."  We  would  ask  the  sergeants  and  they 
would  give  us  some  ideas.  Sometimes  you’d  get  the  right 
person,  and  sometimes  you’d  get  one  where  the  rest  of  the 
troops  say,  “Why  does  he  or  she  get  that  award?"  So  I 
appointed  a committee  that  includes  police  officers  to 
recommend  people  for  certain  types  of  awards.  They  get 
together,  they  solicit  requests  from  other  people  within  the 
department,  and  then  they  will  make  a recommendation  to 
me  based  on  the  information  that  they  get  as  to  who  ought 
to  get  whatever  the  award  is. 

Keeping  cops  on  the  beat 

LEN:  One  of  the  attributes  of  community  policing  is 
keeping  the  officer  on  the  street  and  having  him  become 
very  familiar  with  the  community.  Is  there  any  kind  of 

monetary  incentive  that  he  could  be  eligible  for a 

grading  system  such  as  Police  Officer  First  Class, 
Second  Class,  etc.? 

MITCHELL:  In  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  where  I came 
from,  there  are  grades  Police  Officer  One,  Two  and  Three. 
Then  there  is  another  rank  called  Police  Officer  Three  plus 
One.  The  Plus  One  — and  there  are  a number  of  officers 
that  qualify  for  that  position  — was  basically  created  for 
senior  lead  officers.  And  the  senior  lead  officer  was  the 
officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  basic  car  area  and  the 
eight  other  officers  that  were  assigned  to  it.  He  or  she  was 
also  responsible  for  mobilizing  the  community  in  that 
area.  It  didn’t  extrapolate  onto  a beat  officer,  though.  Most  I 
beat  officers  were  Police  Officer  Three,  which  was  the 
highest  grade  in  that  highest  basic  rank  of  police  officer. 
Now  there’s  no  reason,  and  there’s  been  a lot  of  arguments 
over  the  years,  as  to  why  patrol  always  got  the  bottom  of 
the  rung.  There  were  moves  afoot  at  different  times  to 
make  patrol  more  attractive,  but  nobody  I know  of  has 
come  up  with  a good  system  to  do  that.  Basicallly,  it  has 
to  do  with  money. 

LEN:  Money  and  attitude,  perhaps.  It  usually  seems 
that  when  foot  patrol  officers  have  done  really  well, 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  picked  first  to  be  rewarded 
with  a special  assignment  Unless  that’s  changed,  it 
would  seem,  it  doesn’t  say  much  about  how  manageirent 
views  the  foot  patrol  officer 

MITCHELL:  Right.  Now  I know  that  in  Los  Angeles,  they 
have  said  that  from  now  on  promotions  are  going  to  give 
greater  weight  to  the  amount  of  time  the  applicant  has 
spent  in  the  patrol  function. 

LEN:  If  someone  is  a good  patrol  officer,  and  eiyjoys 
that  role,  then  perhaps  more  should  be  done  to  allow 
and  encourage  them  to  remain  in  the  patrol  function. 


MITCHELL:  Ahtnlnti»lv 
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a nationwide,  five-day  waiting  period 
on  the  purchase  of  handguns,  which  has 
failed  to  win  Congressional  approval 
for  more  than  five  years.  She  also  sup- 
ports a ban  on  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  semiautomatic  assault  weapons. 

Reno  said  she  backed  Clinton's 
proposed  Police  Corps  program,  which 
would  provide  college  loans  to  young 
people  in  exchange  for  service  in  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Reno  said 
the  “cadets"  could  help  free  up  police 
resources  by  allowing  more  experienced 
officers  to  be  deployed  for  street  duty. 
She  said  she  would  use  her  office  to 
help  realize  another  Clinton  pledge  — 
to  provide  100,000  more  police  offi- 
cers on  the  nation's  streets. 

On  other  issues,  Reno  said  she  sup- 
ported a Federal  Police  Officers  Bill  of 
Rights,  saying  her  state  had  a similar 
statute  “and  I see  no  disadvantages  to  it 
at  all."  She  also  said  she  would  con- 
tinue the  Bush  Administration’s  neigh- 
borhood-based “Weed  and  Seed"  anti- 
crime  program,  but  that  she  would 


administer  the  program  in  such  a way 
as  to  “assure  that  it  is  evenly  imple- 
mented nationally." 

Among  her  first  tasks  will  be  to 
advise  President  Clinton  on  the  fate  of 
embattled  FBI  Director  William  Ses- 
sions, who  is  under  fire  for  alleged 
ethics  abuses.  Reno  said  she  would 
review  all  available  information  on  the 
matter  “as  early  as  possible." 

Sessions’  future  is  just  one  of  many 
issues  Reno  must  grapple  with  once  she 
appoints  her  team  of  top  deputies  and 
considers  replacing  U.S.  Attorneys 
appointed  by  the  Bush  Administration. 
Others  include  dealing  with  terrorism 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  bombing  in  New  York  last 
month;  rising  violent  crime;  the  con- 
tinuing standoff  in  Waco,  Texas,  be- 
tween heavily  armed  cult  members  and 
authorities.  The  siege  began  last  month 
with  a shootout  that  left  four  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  dead  — and  many  questions 
about  how  the  initial  raid  was  carried 
out  and  what  might  have  gone  wrong. 


What  do  stats  say  about 
Reno's  track  record  as 
Dade  County  prosecutor? 
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defendants  pleaded  guilty  before  trial, 
compared  to  88  percent  of  defendants 
in  Broward  County,  which  includes 
Fort  Lauderdale,  and  82  percent  of  the 
defendants  in  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Some  legal  analysts  belittled  the 
importance  of  the  statistics  to  gauge 
Reno's  performance  as  prosecutor,  say- 
ing they  were  an  unfair  measure  of  her 
effectiveness.  Roger  I.  Abrams,  dean 
of  the  Shepard  Broad  Law  Center  at 
Nova  University,  observed  that  the  data 
used  by  Reno’s  critics  were  “the  result 
of  a lot  of  people’s  decisions,  including 
people  over  whom  Janet  Reno  has  no 
control,  such  as  judges  and  juries."  The 
figures  “don’t  necessarily  reflect  the 
mix  of  cases  she  gets,”  he  added,  be- 
cause “acquittals  don’t  tell  you  any- 
thing about  the  merits  of  the  actual 
cases." 

Part  of  the  reason  for  Dade  County’s 
relatively  weak  statistical  showing  may 
lie  in  Reno’s  philosophies  on  criminal 
justice.  She  has  said  she  is  not  con- 
vinced that  incarceration  is  the  best 
way  to  fight  crime.  Reno  attempted  to 
ease  the  burden  on  correctional  facili- 
ties by  establishing  special  drug  courts, 
which  offer  alternatives  to  jail  for  some 
offenders.  Under  the  program,  only 
those  arrested  for  cocaine  possession  or 
non-violent  crimes  linked  to  a cocaine 
addiction  are  eligible.  The  program 
offers  a year  of  strictly  monitored  treat- 


ment; regular  urinalysis  and  counsel- 
ing. Those  who  complete  the  program 
have  their  arrest  records  expunged.  The 
program  costs  $600  per  offender — the 
same  as  caring  for  an  inmate  in  the 
county  jail  for  10  days. 

Reno  has  also  targeted  offenses  re- 
lating to  domestic  violence,  coming 
down  hard  on  batterers  and  prosecuting 
parents  who  fail  to  provide  child  sup- 
port. In  1986,  Reno  fielded  the  state’s 
first  team  to  prosecute  spouse  abuse  as 
aggressively  as  other  felonies.  The  five 
lawyers  and  three  victim  counselors 
work  together  to  prosecute  the  most 
violent  abusers,  with  one  lawyer  as- 
signed to  each  case  from  start  to  finish. 

Victims  are  aided  through  offers  of 
referrals  for  safe  housing  and  financial 
help  to  cover  medical  expenses  result- 
ing from  injuries  suffered  because  of 
domestic  abuse.  Orders  of  protection  to 
keep  abusers  away  from  victims  rose  in 
1990  by  45  percent,  from  5,529  to  7,990. 

“Janet  has  been  involved  with  a lot 
of  innovative  programs  trying  to  keep 
people  out  of  jail,  especially  those 
caught  one  time  or  on  minor  offenses, 
and  that’s  going  to  curve  some  of  the 
people  right  out  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,”  said  former  Miami  Police 
Chief  Perry  Anderson,  who  is  now  the 
Police  Commissioner  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “We’re  going  to  have  to  start 
looking  at  alternatives  to  jail,  and  she 
has  been  right  out  in  front  on  that.” 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a 
limited  basis  for  bulk  distribution  to 
professional  conferences,  workshops  and 
other  gatherings.  For  details  on  how  you  can 
improve  the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues, 
call  (212)  237-8442. 
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Upcoming  Events 


MAY 

1-2.  Successful  Promotion  to  Sergeant:  A 
Personal  & Career  Devdupmert  Seminar. 

Presented  by  Davu  & Associates.  To  be  held 
in  Fresno,  Calif. 

3-4.  Drug  & Narcotics  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  New  Castle,  Del.  Fee:  $285. 

3-7.  Interview  & Interrogation  Techniques 
for  Internal  Affairs  Officers.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. To  be  held  in  Phoenix.  Fee:  $425. 

3-7.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Accidents. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  Fee:  $425. 

3-7.  Traffic  Radar  Instructor  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111 
Fee:  $500. 

3-7.  Basic  Video  L Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

3-7.  Community-Based  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 
Fee:  $29$S395. 

3-14.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111. 
Fee:  $700. 

3- 14.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $595. 

4- 5.  Emergency  Vehicle  Operations.  Pre- 
sented by  Barton  County  Community  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Great  Bend,  Kan.  Fee: 
$75. 

4-6.  Asset  Tracing:  Fraud/Finandal  In- 
vestigation Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
investigation  Training  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Chicago.  Fee:  $595. 

4- 6.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  To  be  held  in  Sl  Louis.  Fee  . $159 
(all  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days  only); 
$85  (third  day  only). 

5- 6.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  CherTy  Hill,  NJ.  Fee:  $335. 

5-6.  Field  Officer  Safety  Procedures.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  m Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $300. 

5-7.  Police  Manpower  Allocation  & 
Distribution.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $250. 

6.  Persuader  Keychain  Instructor  Certi- 
fication Course.  Presented  by  Pro-Systems 


Inc.  To  be  held  in  Bloomingdale.  111.  Fee: 
$135. 

10.  Team  Leadership  Development.  Pre- 
sented by  Barton  County  Community  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Great  Bend,  Kan.  Fee 
$50. 

10-12.  Examination  of  Questioned 
Documents.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $225. 

10-13.  Managing  Field  Training  Officer 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $400. 

10-14.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  To  be  held 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

10-14.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee.  $425. 

10-14.  Basic  Crime  Scene  Technician 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  W.  Fee:  $500 

10-19.  Basic  Crime  Prevention  for 
Practitioners.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  Studies.  To  be  held  in 
Galveston,  Texas.  Fee:  $200. 

10-21.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Fee:  $1,000. 

11.  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $95. 

12-13.  Street  Level  Narcotics  Enforce- 
ment Tactics.  Presented  by  Barton  County 
Community  College.  To  be  held  in  Great 
Bend.  Kan.  Fee.  $75. 

12-14.  Managing  Your  Department's 
Training  Operation.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Ow- 
ings  Mills.  Md.  Fix:  $350 

12- 14.  Understanding  Body  Language  in 
the  Interview/I  nterrogation  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del  Fee:  $400. 

13.  Courtroom  Survival.  Presented  by 
Performance  Dimensions  Inc  To  be  held  in 
Bloomingdale,  Dl.  Fee:  S9S. 

13- 14.  The  Occult  & the  Community. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Cherry  Hill,  NJ.  Fee:  $275 

13-14.  Approaches  to  the  Conduct  of  a 
Financial  Crime  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in 


14.  Managlug  the  Officer-Involved 
Shooting.  Presented  by  Performance  Di- 
mensions Inc.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Fee:  $125. 

16- 22  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Winchester,  Va. 

17.  Designer  Drug*:  The  Synthetic/Nu- 
dear  Age.  Presented  by  Investigator's  Drug 
School.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla 
Fee:  $95. 

17- 18.  Communication  Center  Call- 
Taker/Dispalcher  Telephone  Interview- 
ing Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Brewster. 
N.Y.  Fee:  $275. 

17-18.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware . To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $325. 

17-19.  Civil  Liability  of  Police 
Administrators.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston,  Ql.  Fee:  $400. 

17-2L  Internal  Affairs  & Ethics.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. Tobe  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  $295/$395. 

17-21.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Train- 
ing, Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. To  be  held  in  University  Park,  Pa. 
Fee:  $410. 

17-21.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surface  Skeletons  & Buried  Bodies.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

17-21.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pol  ice  Technol  - 
ogy  & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

17-21.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

17-21.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Tallahassee,  Fla  Fee:  $450. 

17-21.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ha.  Fee:  $495. 

17-21.  Basic  Technical  Surveillance  L 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy. To  be  held  in  Fan  Lauderdale,  Ha.  Fee; 
$650. 

17-21.  Bask  Police  Motorcycle  Operation. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Fee:  $750. 


17- 21.  Practical  Crime  Scene  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Ill 
Fee  $550 

18- 20.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Tobe  held  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 
Fee:  $159  (all  three  days);  $135  (fust  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

19- 21.  Polke  in  Crfafa  — Molding  Public 
Opinion.  Presented  by  Rollins  College.  To 
be  held  in  Orlando,  Ha  Fee:  $195. 

19-21.  Internal  Affairs  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III.  Fee: 
$400 

19-21.  Asset  Tracing:  FYaiaVKlnancial 
Invest!  pition  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Dallas  Fee:  S595 

24-25.  The  Occult  A the  Community. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Braintree,  Mass.  Fee:  $275. 

24-25.  Crisis  Management  & Contingency 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delu ware  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del 
Fee:  $395. 

24-26.  Advanced  SWAT  Techniques. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Ha.  Fee:  $265. 

24-28.  Basic  Criminal  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 


Continued  from  Page  I 

tion  of  a special  LACP  panel  to  assist 
CAI.EA  in  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations, if  necessary  “Should  there 
be  any  indication,  however,  that  the 
efforts  of  this  committee  and  the  con- 
cerns of  the  LACP  governing  body  are 
to  be  dismissed,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  IACP  consider  all  alter- 
natives. including  severance  of  its  rela- 
tionship with  CALEA,  and  withdraw 
its  name  and  support"  for  the  commis- 
sion, the  report  stated. 

Current  LACP  president  Steve  Har- 
ris downplayed  the  committee's  heavy- 
handed  recommendation,  saying  he  is 
sure  CALEA  officials  will  take  the  com- 
mittee’s report  seriously 

“We're  just  asking  for  due  consid- 
eration for  all  of  the  work  that  went  into 
that  report.  It's  best  that  wc  just  con- 
front these  things  head-on  and  deal 
with  them,"  said  Hams,  the  Police  Chief 
of  Redmond,  Wash.  “I’ve  had  some 
communications  with  some  of  the 
[CALEA]  commissioners  and  I think 


Ha.  Fee:  $425 

24- 28.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Prevented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee.  $425 

25- 27.  Monad  nock  PK-24  Polke  Baton 
Instructor  Certification  Course.  Presented 

by  Pro-Systems  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Bloonv 
ingdale.  111.  Fee:  $295. 

25-27.  High-Risk  Incident  Management. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III. 
l ex  $250. 

25- 27.  Awi  Tracing:  FrautWlnandal 
lnverfiipgkai  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute  To  he  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $595. 

26- 28.  The  Internal  Affairs  Function. 

Presented  by  Rollins  College.  To  he  held  in 
Orlando,  Hu.  Fee:  $225 

27- 28.  Drug  & Narcotics  Investigation. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Braintree,  Mass.  Fee  $285. 
27-28.  Interviewing  thr  Sexually  Awauknl 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  Fee:  $300. 

27-28.  Minimize  Law  Enforcement  Risk 
through  Poiky  Development.  Presented 
by  Jacksonville  State  University  To  be  held 
in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


things  will  be  fine  " 

No  deadline  has  been  set  for  CALEA 
to  act  on  the  recommendations,  said 
Harris,  although  he  added  tluit  the  IACP 
executive  committee  expects  to  review 
CALEA ’s  response  to  the  report  ut  its 
June  meeting. 

CALEA  officials  were  to  take  up 
the  matter  at  the  commission's  meeting 
in  Rochester,  Minn.,  later  this  month, 
said  M.  Wayne  Huggins,  CALEA’s 
newly  appointed  executive  director. 
Huggins  said  he  will  submit  a plan  that 
builds  on  numerous  recommendations 
from  both  the  IACP  and  committees 
operating  within  CALEA  itself. 

“None  of  these  can  be  operational 
overnight,"  Huggins  told  LEN.  “"It’s 
not  as  simple  as  just  making  a pen-and- 
ink  change  on  a piece  of  paper.  We  will 
begin  working  on  them  immediately 
and  I’m  confident  that  while  some  of 
these  things  can  be  operationalized 
immediately,  all  of  the  initiatives  can 
be  developed  and  become  operational 
within  12  to  18  months." 


Worcester,  Mass.  Fee:  $350. 


For  further  information: 

( Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events.) 


IACP  gives  CALEA 
something  to  chew  on 


States  rethink  what  to  do 
with  some  sex  offenders 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn 
James  J.  Ness.  Director,  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs.  R.R.  3,  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend.  KS  67530-9283  (316)  792-1243.  Fax: 
(316)792-8035 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-0037 

Davis  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334 
Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rie.  2,  Box  3645,  Benyville,  VA 
22611  (703)955-1128. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Division  of  Victim  Services  & 
Criminal  Justice  Progreams,  PL-01,  The 
Capitol.  Tallahassee,  FL  32399-1050  (904) 
487-3712  Fax:  (904)  487-1595. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 

Southwest  Texas  Stale  University,  West 
Campus-Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)245-3030, 31.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 


Management,  University  of  North  Honda, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So  . Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722 
Investigator's  Drug  School,  P.O.  Box  1739. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  333 12.  Fax:  (305)  753- 
9493. 

Jacksonville  State  University,  Office  of 
Continuing  Education,  700  Pelham  Rd.  N., 
Jacksonville.  AL  36265-9982  (205)  782- 
5918. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N W 
62nd  St  . Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-5500.  Fax:  (305)  776-5005 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management  P.O.  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park,  MA  02 157-0350.  (617)239-7033 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204  1-800-323-4011 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Admini- 
stration of  Justice  Program,  Attn:  Kathy 
Karchner,  410  Keller  Conference  Center, 
University  Park,  PA  16802-1304  (814)  863- 


3551  Fax:  (814)865-3749. 

Pro-Systems,  P.O.  Box  261,  Glenview.  IL 
60025  (708)729-7681. 

Quantico  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460 
(703)  221-0189.  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Ave,  #2728.  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)647-6080.  Fax.  (407)647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370. 

University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville, 

Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Ann: 
Christie  Miller.  Conference  Coordinator, 
Science  Building,  Room  129,  Huntsville, 
AL  35899  (205)  895-6372  Fax  (205)  895- 
6760. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Attn:  Jacob  Haber,  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington,  DE 19806 
(302)  573-4487 


Continued  from  Page  5 
peeping,  indecent  exposure,  public 
masturbation,  or  bestiality . At  the  time, 
it  was  thought  that  a hospital  was  a 
better  setting  for  rehabilitation  than  jail, 
which  could  have  detrimental  effects 
on  offenders. 

These  days,  the  crimes  for  which 
the  law  was  originally  designed  seem 
relatively  benign.  Current  offenders 
who  are  being  held  under  the  “psycho- 
pathic commitment"  provision  include 
an  inmate  who  committed  four  rapes  — 
and  killed  the  final  victim  in  a Minnea- 
polis parking  ramp  — within  four  weeks 
after  being  paroled  from  prison  in  May 
1988.  He  had  been  in  and  out  of  prison 
since  1980,  and  was  convicted  in  con- 


nection with  a dozen  rapes.  Another 
man  admitted  to  molesting  as  many  as 
200  young  girls  during  his  career  as  a 
sex  offender  Yet  anefther  raped  a seven- 
year-old  girl,  then  sewed  up  her  wounds 
on  a table  without  anesthesia. 

At  least  one  inmate.  Phillip  Blodg- 
ett, is  challenging  the  psychopathic- 
commitment  law  before  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court.  Blodgett  was  convicted 
of  raping  a former  girlfriend  in  1985. 
Within  six  weeks  of  being  furloughed 
on  that  conviction,  Blodgett  raped  two 
other  women  According  to  court  rec- 
ords, Blodgett  said  he  hates  women  and 
psychologists  say  he  is  likely  to  commit 
such  crimes  again.  Arguments  in  the 
case  are  scheduled  for  March  I 
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